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IS is altogether a very remarkable 
book. It exhibits a distinctive charac- 
ter, and is stamped with the impress of the 
new Oxford opinions. We have seen these 
opinions industriously circulated through 
the various channels of the familiar tract, 
_ the grave and didactic treatise, and the more 
attractive melody of verse; it remained to 
vary the medium and occupy the only yet 
untrodden ground, by the production of a 
volume of travels, through such “ foreign 
churches and foreign peoples,” as were 
likely to afford scope for a display of the 
new theology—or rather of an old theology 
_ levived ; for, to use Mr. Faber’s own words, 
“there is a daily and incessant resurrection 
_ of opinions.” And he adds: “the seeds 
of the middle ages have been long deposited 
_ Inthe fertile mould of neglect and disbelief. 
They are now beginning to swell and split 
under ground. You will see their green 
shoots parting the dull mould shortly.” 
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Our traveller takes for his motto two 3 


Yerses of the epistle to the Hebrews (x, 24, 
%), “ Let us consider one another to pro- 
"oke unto love and to good works: exhort- 
hy one another: and so much the more as ye 
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see the day approaching.’? The book is dated 
«« Ambleside, the feast of St. Matthias,”’ and 
inscribed to Wordsworth, the poet, “ in af- 
fectionate remembrance of much personal 
kindness, and many thoughtful conversa- 
tions on the rites, prerogatives and doctrines 
of the holy Church.” The opening is 
pleasing and appropriate. 

‘‘ The traveller in the middle ages rose 
with the religious men beneath whose roof 
he had found shelter for the night; with 
them he sought, first of all, the house, often- 
times the altar of God, and joined im the 
matin service of the western Church. He 
went forward on his road with prayer and 
benediction. Prosperwm tter—a prosperous 
journey! was the kind monks’ farewell, 
faciat tibi Deus salutarium nostrorum: utinam 
dirigantur vie tue ad custodiendas justifica- 
tiones Dei! and from field, and brook, and 
bush, the salutation still for miles came forth, 
haunting his ear, Procedas in pace, in nomi- 
ne Domini—go in peace, in the name of the 
Lord! A cloud of good wishes accompa- 
nied and guarded him from monastery to 
monastery, while the courts of bishops and 
the cloisters of learned men were opened to 
him, by the commendatory letters of his 
native prelates. The traveller of those times 
had some solid advantages which a chureh- 
man now-a-days may be allowed to regret. 
The Church Catholic, her fortunes and in- 
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terests, are not probably uppermost in the 
minds of the great bulk of modern travellers, 
and they of course will not miss that unity 
and brotherly intercourse, or that religious 
character imparted to their wanderings, 
which were so much prized of old. But 
they who are accustomed to believe and act 
as if they were a Church, and one Church 
only, and to deem each little fact and symp- 
tom connected with her as of more impor- 
tance than political statistics, or the critical 
observations.of the artist, will acknowledge 
both their profit and their pleasure to have 
been marred in no slight degree by the ab- 
sence of those privileges of Christian com- 
munion so richly dealt out of old to travel- 
lers. There were a hundred little needs, 
interesting the affections and laying hold on 
the imagination which we remember, and 
with fond envy many times recapitulate, 
satisfied to the full for those who travelled 
in Christendom when at unity with itself, 
but now utterly unsatisfied for modern tra- 
vellers, amid the jealous and disjointed 
churches. The traveller of past times was 
sure of a home for Easter or Whitsuntide ; 
the continual haunting of sacred places was, 
as it were, a safeguard against the fresh 
shapes and daily transformed temptations 
of sin, to which a traveller is exposed; he 
had holy houses every where, as refuges 
in times of weariness or pestilence, and a 
certainty, in case death should intercept 
him, of a consecrated resting place among 
the Christian dead, when he had passed 
through the narrow gate, aided by the of 
fices and absolutions of the Church. And 
these were consolations, great or small, ac- 
cording to the degree in which he realized 
the powers of the Church, and the blessed- 
ness of being her son. Indeed, the disuse 
of the universal language of Europe, name- 
ly, the Latin of the middle ages, while it 
enhances the difficulty of communication 
with good men of foreign communions, 
may be regarded as an image of the present 
broken and disordered state of Christendom. 
However diversified might be the customs 
of the regions which the traveller visited, 
let him enter the portal of the Church, or 
hear the voice of the minister of the Gospel, 
and he was present with his own, though 
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Alps and oceans might sever them asunder, 
There was one spot where the pilgrim q). 
ways found his home. They were all one | 
people, when they came before the altar of | 
the Lord.”’ 

Of the views by which Mr. Faber was 
actuated in undertaking the tour before us, 
we have his own account, and powerfully 
is it set forth. , 

**T would fain regard the earth as a yol- | 
ume, where God’s judgments and his mer. 
cies are luminously recorded. I would | 
strive to cherish a more earnest Catholic | 
spirit in interpreting what I see, and con. 
strain each famous locality to give a voice | 
and a soul to my dumb and spiritless recol- | 
lection of history. Unfortunately I loathe 
books and in-doors pursuit of knowledge, 
I cannot profit in that school. [ toil irk | 
somely, and yet toil vainly. The restraints | 
of scholarship are not sweet restraints to 
me. What I read seems but a bewildering | 
mass of ill-strung facts. I would put life 
into it all, by making for myself a sacred 
geography of this very fearfulearth. Dumb | 
cities should speak to me, interpreting the | 
past, and put threads into my hands, where- | 
by I may guide myself a little way, and 
with a timid soberness, into the profitable | 
labyrinth of prophecy. The earth surely | 
has a Catholic geography as well asa | 
moral and physical one, and no less sciet- 
tific; and if physical geography be one o! 
the most alluring and fertile of all studies; 
what must Catholic geography be? .: - 
The difference between truth in a book, 
and truth on the tongue, or truth in the im | 
mense prophetic hieroglyphics of the earth, | 
is very great. What is it to sit in you’ 
solitary library, and open the service-book, 
and read the Nicene creed,—are you 2 
reading truth? Yea, verily, eternal, i! 
mutable truth: there is no denying it. Bul 
what is it to be in some old and curiols 
cathedral, fenced round with low browed 
arches, and in the gloom of stained Wi? 
dows, to stand ina ring of new made pries®, 
in the venerable presence of one of the Vis 
ble heads of the Catholic Church, who is 
just been handing on the apostolic keys and 
living tradition,—to behold him standing 
with his eyes fixed on the chequered ™ 
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ble of the altar-steps, encompassed by the 
goodly sons whom he has just begotten for 
the Church, of veritable apostolic vine, and 
«o hear the organ and the choir burst forth 
in aloud tumult of austerest music with the 
symbol of the Nicene council—what is it, 
| say, but to have each line and word of 
those Catholic verities graven with a style 
of flame upon your hearts.” 

In harmony with the above are the re- 
fections that follow. In more senses than 
one this is a powerful passage. 

«]tis an awe-inspiring privilege, if a man 
would only intelligibly use it, to wander up 
and down the broad continent, whose very 
countenance is seamed and furrowed by the 
lines of God’s past providences and the 
potent action of his already accomplished 
decrees, to take up here and there the links 
of some tremendous chain of mysterious 
arrangements, to gaze on the fair faces 
of old cities, whose character and fortunes 
have been distinct, peculiar, and each sub- 
serving, in this or that age, the cause of the 
Catholic Church af Christ. Is there not, 
toaChristian mind, something very solemn 
and subduing in such spots as Paris, Avig- 
non, Trent, Nice, Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem? Are they not 
all places where steps were taken which 
give a peculiar shape and form to the 
Church? And not only is it a solemn 
thing to read the face of Christendom, whose 


_ Cities are each words to be spelled out, tel- 
ling secrets of the past, and having the 
| loot marks of the Invisible not yet worn out 
_ oftheir streets, when he passed there with 


his Chureh to guard her and see her through; 
bat it is a solemn thing from books, con- 
versation with strangers, the kindling of 
thought in stirring localities, which we may 
hope is sometimes overruled to the discovery 
of truth, and from other sources to watch 
and take the shape and bearings of those 
‘ge masses of cloud which are casting 
here and there such ponderous prophetic 
shadows upon the Church, in motion here, 
and there at rest, dipping earthwards here, 
Weeause of sin, and there drawn awhile up- 
wards, because of local prayer and holiness. 


Itis a sight to make such a push within 
( 


s soul, as though a little thought, or a 
an es 
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restless thought, or any impure thought, 
might never inhabit there again, but be for- 
evermore dislodged. Judgment has been 
done upon Asia; it seems still pausing over 
Europe. Only at a few epochs has the 
Church been so awfully, so deeply, with 
such vivid contrasts, chequered with light 
and shade as it is now; and oh! how pain- 
fully one longs to know what may be the 
fortunes of our little, separated, tempest- 
tossed island-mother !”’ 

Such are the views and such the spirit 
in which Mr. Faber writes. Of course it 
will not be difficult to conceive that his 
modes of thought and manner of describing, 
will be very different from those of tourists, 
with whose productions we are familiar. 
They are conversant about material things, 
and studious only of the useful and the 
agreeable; Mr. Faber travels in quest of 
immaterial things; thought, feeling, and 
emotion are the objects of which he is in 
pursuit. Bearing this in mind, we shall the 
less wonder that in his long and solitary 
wanderings, he has caught the spirit and 
assumes the tone of an enthusiast. Per- 
haps this spirit is too conspicuous in his 
pages. In one instance it certainly is so. 

Mr. Faber introduces his reader to a name- 
less and mysterious personage whom he calls 
«*a man of the middle ages,”’ who is made to 
discourse familiarly with him, and whose 
outward man he minutely describes. He is 
made to be the expounder of certain “ ultra’’ 
doctrines of the Oxford school, or rather of 
certain en avant ideas, which either Mr. Fa- 
ber’s timidity and halting between opinions 
would not allow him to express, or which he 
did not find it convenient to do in his own 
person. This introduction of a visionary 
being at every turn, and in the midst of 
plain matter-of-fact occurrences, gives a 
certain fantastic air to Mr. Faber’s work; 
it has the effect of an overstrained and vio- 
lent mixed metaphor in the midst of a piece 
of plain writing, disagreeable in itself, and 
not likely to add to the writer’s capability 
of inculeating truth. 

Mr. Faber sketches with a bold, rapid, 
and graphic pencil : witness his description 
of Certosa. *‘* About five miles from Pavia, 
stands the Certosa of Chiaravalle, beneath 
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the walls of which the battle of Pavia was 
fought. It certainly is a most gorgeous 
church ; but it is desolate and forlorn, and in 
want of worshippers. The suppression of 
the monastery in this particular spot is to be 
regretted. It was one of the wholesale re- 
forms of Joseph J‘, the Austrian Henry 
VIII; but a better man and a wiser sove- 
reign. This house of Carthusian monks 
was begun by one of the Visconti, dukes of 
Milan, in the fourteenth century. The 
building of it occupied one hundred years. 
The whole of the interior, which is spa- 
cious and in the form of a Latin cross, is 
one mingled mass of marble, precious 
stones, brass, bronze, fresco-painting, and 
stained windows, most dazzling and costly. 
We observed much elaborate work in very 
precious materials, in more than one place, 
where it could scarcely be seen by any hu- 
man eye. This is always delightful. It is 
very contrary to our spirit. We would as 


soon throw ourselves from our own steeples 
as do any thing elaborate, or beautiful, or 
costly, where it would never meet the eyes 


of men. How the spirit of the middle ages 
dwarfs this selfish unventuresome mean- 
ness.* What a refreshment it is—how 
grateful a reproof to wander up and down, 
within and without, the labyrinth of roofs 
in an old cathedral, as we did at Amiens, 
and see the toil and the cost of parts to 
which the eye can scarcely travel, so isola- 
ted are they in the air,—tracery, exquisitely 
finished images, fretwork, and the like, 
and all an offering of man’s toil and intel- 
lect and cost to the Holy Trinity. The Cer- 
tosa is a signal instance of this spirit. It is 


* The same idca is thus beautifully enforced in 
Mr. Faber’s description of the cathedral at Amiens. 
** When we had satisfied ourselves somewhat with 
the interior of the cathedral, we mounted to the top, 
and rambled all over the roofs among the exquisite 
pinnacles and carved work with which they are 
adorned. The roofs of great cathedrals generally 
deserve quite as narrow an inspection as the inte- 
riors ; and the inspection is often as full of wonder 
as that of the inside, for the beauty and sumptuous- 
ness of parts of the building hidden from every eye 
but His to whose glory all was built, aud the ken, 
perhaps of angels, are so alien to any thing in our 
modern temper, and are so frequently screened, as 
if with a jealous purpose, from man’s praise, that 
eo us even more forcibly than when la- 
vis upon the nave or choir, where they would 
elevate the devotions of the worshipper, and re- 
dound to the glory of the artist, or the honor of the 
founder.”’” P. 8. 
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one heap of riches and of earth’s most mag. | 
nificent things, wrought by the deep anq | 
fertile spirit of Christian art into a wop. | 
drous symbolical offering to God, Shaped | 
after the cross of his Son. Once indeed jt 
had a continual voice—a voice of daily and 
nightly liturgies, which rose up from it be. 
fore the Lord perpetually. But the fiat of 
an Austrian emperor went forth, and from 
that hour there was so much less interces. | 
sion upon the earth. The Certosa is now | 
a silent sacrifice of Christian art. It is, as jt 
were, a prayer for the dead, rising with full 
though speechless meaning up to heaven, | 
“* | came out from the church, and loitered 
about the tranquil collegiate quadrangle in 
which it is situated. I remembered Pe. | 
trarch’s letter to some Carthusian monks, | 
with whom he had stayed. ‘ My desires | 
are fulfilled. I have been in Paradia, and | 
seen the angels of heaven in the form of | 
men. Happy family of Jesus Christ! How | 
was I ravished in the contemplation of that | 
sacred hermitage—that hallowed temple, | 
which resounded with celestial psalmody! 
In the midst of these transports, in the plea- 
sure of embracing the dear deposit | con- 
tided to your care (his brother, who had 
taken the habit), and in discoursing with him 
and with you, time ran so rapidly that | 
scarcely perceived its progress. I never 
spent shorter days or nights. I came (0 
seek one brother, and I found a hundred: 
You did not treat me as a common guest 
The activity and ardor with which yo 
rendered me all sorts of services, the agre® 
able conversations I had with you in gene 
ral and particular, made me fear | should iD- 
terrupt the course of your devout exerels* 
[ felt it was my duty to leave you; but 
was with extreme pain I deprived myselt of 
hearing those sacred oracles you deliver. 
It was my purpose to have made a shor 
address to you; but I] was so absorbed thal 
I could not find a moment to think of ' 
In my solitude, I ruminate over that pr 
cious balm which | gathered, like the i 
from the flowers of your holy retreat.”’ 
Nor are Mr. Faber’s moral pictures 
sketched with a less bold and picturesqy® 
pencil. ‘Take an instance. He 1s ™ the 
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infernal dungeons called the Piombi.”” He 
makes the enquiry, “‘ Why is it that suffer- 
uld have a spell to fix the eye, above 
the power of beauty or of greatness ? Is it 
not beeause the Cross is a religion of suffer- 
ing, a faith of suffering, a privilege of suf- 
fering, a perfection arrived at by and through 
wffering only? Half an hour was enough 
for the ducal palace. I would gaze for 
hours upon those dungeon holes ; gaze, and 
read there, as in an exhaustless volume, 
histories on histories of silent weary suffer- 
ing, as it filed the soft heart of man away, 
attenuating his reason into a dull instinct, or 
cracked the stout heart, as you would shiver 
a flint. Travellers have frequent need of 
this lesson. There is seldom a line of glory 
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written upon the earth’s face, but a line of : 


suffering runs parallel with it; and they 
who read the lustrous syllables of the one, 
and stop not to decypher the spotted and 
worn inscription of the other, get the least 
half of the lesson earth has to give. The 
power and divinity of suffering should no- 
where be more consistently uppermost than 
inthe mind of a traveller. Such a place as 
Venice, in such a season as passion week, 
would not fail to keep it fresh and strong. 
People do not by any means generally ac- 
knowledge the power and dignity of suffer- 
ng. They misapprehend the Church and 
the temper of Churchmen, because they 
misapprehend the humiliation of the Lord, 
reflected through the temper of his body, 
which is the Church. That humiliation is 
‘ver working, unfolding itself, and giving 
lustte in the temper and conduct of the 
Chureh and her sons, in all ages of the 
worl’s eventful history. 

“The object of the Church’s worship is 
the Saviour suffering ; yet bold, undaunted, 
wshaken, unhindered in his suffering— 
‘ubmission towards God, and endurance to- 
Wards the world. This is the double tem- 
rand disposition and spirit, which passes 


_ ‘ilo the Church, and is her life and gift and 


power, This is the way that the humilia- 


| r of the bridegroom works itself out upon 
| Hedemeanor of the bride. This is the de- 


“eanor by which she has become uni- 
en She has conquered by submission— 
Me has grown by suffering—she has filled 
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the world, by emptying herself of all that 
was worldly within her. Her martyrs 
bowed their heads, and the earth was sown 
with their ashes, and made fruitful by their 
blood. Yet was she ever bold towards the 
world. She ceased not to teach or to preach 
for the command of any Sankedrim or gover- 
nor, or emperor; far less at the bidding of 
dogmatic science, profane literature, or un- 
easy philosophy ; she rejoiced rather in that 
she was counted worthy to suffer. Such 
was she in primitive times. Later on, when 
she did not altogether remember her heritage 
of suffering, when she sat upon her high chair 
somewhat (it may be, God only knoweth), 
somewhat more lordly than beseemed her, 
when she wore a crown more shining and 
imperial than her ancient one of thorns, 
even in that day, she was bold towards the 
great, and yetthe servantof the poor. She 
kept in power, not by courting the royal 
and noble—not by being clad in fine linen, 
and dwelling in kings’ courts, but by over- 
awing kings; by keeping their pride and 
lust, and wrath under; by breaking thrones 
down with arod ofiron. Yet,even when she 
thus in a measure forgot herself, or at least 
by an Englishman will be so judged to have 
done, there was something unworldly! 
something wonderful about her. To grow 
to greatness by despising it; to keep kings 
true to her by tyrannizing over them; to have 
princes for her slaves through fear, and not 
through flattery; and yet be all the while 
the blessed advocate of the poor and desti- 
tute, the serf, the captive, and all the for- 
lorn ones upon earth—the world has not 
seen the like before. Later on still, she has 
been well content in every proud and learned 
generation to be accounted old and obsolete, 
and the keeper-back of improvement. She 
has no novelties—she grows no wiser. Her 
newest creed is fourteen hundred years old. 
She has not improved or widened her faith 
since that; and where are the literatures, 
philosophies, sciences, and political systems, 
which, in every generation, have risen up 
to supersede this old and unimproving 
faith? Quietly at rest with the worm-eaten 
skulls of the proud wise men that gave them 
birth. Surely, then, they are false and 
coward churchmen who fear for their 
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mother’s abasement. Surely they are false 
and coward hearts who would not be 
cheered by the hope of suffering ?”’ 

Mr. Faber passed the holy week in Ven- 
ice ; part of that solemn season is thus de- 
scribed. ‘One Maunday Thursday we 
went to St. Mark’s, and remained there the 
whole of the service, which lasted about 
three hours. This Thursday seems to be 
here, as it should be, a sort of Lenten holi- 
day, a light shining ever in the darkness of 
passion-week. Flags were flying on all the 
ships before the quay, as well as in the 
square before St. Mark’s. The archbishop 
was in the cathedral. He and his clergy 
were magnificently habited in vestments, 
of what appeared to be cloth of gold, and he 
had a gilded mitre on his head. There was 
music, but not much. All the clergy, the 
Austrian arch-duke, who is viceroy of 
Milan, and thirteen aged paupers received 
the holy communion, the choir chanting in 
a low voice the whole time. After the com- 
munion, the archbishop came into the nave, 
accompanied by his priests and deacons, in 
less magnificent attire. They took off his 
outer robes and girded him with a towel. 
He then knelt down, and washed and kissed 
the feet of the thirteen old paupers who had 
communicated, I rather expected that this 
ceremony would have been a little undigni- 
fied, and waited for it somewhat uneasily, 
considering I was in church, and the eu- 
charistic sacrifice but just over. However, 
it was not so in the least. It was very af- 
fecting, and quite real; and the people 
seemed to feel that it meant something real, 
and to all appearance, were edified by it, as 
I was myself. After it was over, the pa- 
triarch standing and leaning on his crosier, 
made a short address to the people, explain- 
ing the symbolical character of our Lord’s 
act, and dwelling particularly on St. Peter’s 
wish that not his feet only should be washed, 
but his hands and his head. 

“This was the first great church cere- 
mony we had seen since we 
and J looked in vain for the 


came abroad; 
*mummery,’ dis 
rusting repetitions, childish arrangements, and 
so forth, which we read of in modern travellers ; 
who, for the most part, know nothing of 
tie Roman service-books, and consequently 
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understand nothing of what is before them, 
A heathen might say just the same, as the 
Puritans did say of us, if they entered on 
of our cathedrals and saw us sit for the 
epistle, stand for the gospel, turn to the eas 
at the creed, bow at the Lord’s name, reejtp 
the litany at a faldstool between the porch 
and the altar, make crosses on babies? fore. 
heads, lay hands on small squarps of bread, 
or if they saw men in strange black dresses, 
with large white sleeves, walking up and 
down the aisles of a country church, touch. 
ing the heads of boys and girls, or wetting 
the head and hand of our kings and queens 
with oil, or consecrating buildings and 
yards. There may, of course, be very sad 
mummery in Roman services, as there js 
very sad irreverence oftentimes in English 
services ; such, for instance, as dressing up 
the altar in white cloths with the plate 
upon it for the holy communion, when itis 
not meant that there should be one, whieh 
is sometimes done in our cathedrals, where 
the clergy themselves are in sufficient nuw- 
ber to communicate, and _ strangers who 
have wished to stay, have been told that it 
will be very inconvenient if they do so. It 
may be hoped there are few. Roman 
churches where such theatrical mummet 
as that is practised. However, whatever 
be the amount of Romish mummery, the 
gross ignorance of ecclesiastical matters ¢& 
hibited by many modern travellers, who 
have spoken the most confidently about it, 
may make us suspect their competency © 
be judges on the matter; when we s*, 
that precisely the same commonplace and 
offensive epithets, might be applied witli 
equal justice to us, by one who was * 
stranger or an enemy to our services; and 
whatever changes the people may wish for, 
the English ritual will hardly be charg 
with mummery. All ritual acts must, from 
the nature of the case, be symbolical, be" 
either a reverential imitation of sacred acts | 
or the sublime inventions of antiqui) 
whereby the presence of God and his holy 
angels is recognised and preac hed to @ 
people, or fit and beautiful means for affect 
ing the imagination of the worshipper 
giving intensity to his devotions. All s# 
vice, not excepting the simple and strict Ii 
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tation of our blessed Lord’s action at the in- 






awry 


gitution of the most solemn rite in the 
world, must be dumb-show to a looker-on, 
who knows nothing of what it sets forth and 
wmbolizes; and this dumb-show such a 
iooker-on, if he were pert and self-sufficient, 
would call‘ mummery.’? The existence of 
Romish mummery is or is nota fact, and 
must, of course, be so dealt with ; and its 
extent also is or is not ascertainable as a 
fact. But the improbability of its being 
nearly so extensive as modern travellers re- 
present it, is so monstrous considering that 
the Romanists are Christians, and Christians 
too at worship, that the vague epithets and 
round sentences, and the received puritan 
vocabulary of persons ignorant of brevia- 
ries and missals cannot be taken as evidence. 
Indeed, in these days, we may justifiably 
require beforehand that a traveller shall 
know so much of what external religion is, 
and what are its uses, that he can compre- 
hend and subscribe to the simple philosophy 
comprised in Wordsworth’s definition of it. 


‘Sacred Religion ! Mother of form and fear, 
Dread arbitress of mutable respect.’ ”? 


Mr. Faber goes on to say, that “it is to be 
regretted extremely that it is not customary 


with us (the Church of England) to have 


‘he holy communion on the Thursday in 


--passion-week, as has been the practice of 


le Church in all ages ; it being the day on 


Which our blessed Lord instituted that holy, 
| lle-giving mystery and powerful memorial 
-ofhis death, When I saw the assembly at | 
SL Mark’s receiving the eucharist on the 
Thursday, [could not help feeling that they, 


rather than ourselves, were fulfilling the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, which our own 
Chureh, not theirs, has selected for the 
“veting lesson of this Thursday. They 
vere literally fulfilling — it. ‘They shall 
‘ome and sing in the height of Zion, and 
‘hall flow together to the goodness of the 
na. lor wheat and for wine, and for oil, and 
'¢ young of the flock and of the herd ; 

tad their soul shall be as a watered garden ; 
‘nd they shall not sorrow any more at all. 
a shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, 
the young men and the old together ; 


f, 
i0r ; ° » ‘ ° 
will turn their mourning into joy, and 
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will comfort them; and make them rejoice 


JSrom their sorrow. And I will satiate the soul 
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of the priests with fatness, and my people 
shall be satisfied with my goodness.’ ” 

Mr. Faber puts the following language 
into the mouth of his “man of the middle 
ages,’’ but we may say to the author of * the 
Sights and Thoughts,’”’? mutato nomine de te 
narratur. ‘*I do not wonder you should 
envy the Latin service-books ; for any thing 
more elevating and magnificent than the 
western ritual is not to be conceived. There 
is not such another glory upon the earth. 
It gives to men the tongues of angels—it 
images on its bosom the attitudes of hea- 
ven, and it catches glorious echoes from the 
eternal worship of the Lamb. It has a lan- 
guage of its own—a language of symbols 
more luminous, more mystical, more widely 
spread, than any other language on the 
earth. I do not wonder you should envy 
the Latin ritual.”? And again: “ old Ful- 
ler says, that ‘men unsettled in their reli- 
gion, are ravished at the first Popish church 
they enter.? I would say the reverse of 
this. So far is one from being ‘ ravished at 
the sight,’ that the service is, so far as I 
know, distasteful and almost offensive. 
Nearly the whole of my second journey on 
the continent, and that too amidst the eccle- 
siastical magnificence of Belgium, had 
elapsed before I became at all reconciled to 
it. The danger, if danger there can really 
be, to an intelligent and well-disciplined 
Anglican, is on further acquaintance and 
familiarity. ‘The attraction increases in pro- 
portion to our study of the Roman service- 
books. Much, well nigh all, in them is so 
beautiful, so solemn, so reverently bold, so 
full of Catholic teaching, so fitted to the 
deepest devotional cravings of which we 
are capable, and has historically been the 
road and training of such eminent saints, 
that we return almost with a feeling of dis- 
appointment and sense of lowering to our 
own formularies, forgetting that we have 
deserved lowering much further, and that 
the Catholic richness of the common prayer 
is far above our actual condition and prac- 
tice. The hold which the Breviary takes 
upon us is strengthened, while we allow its 
austere hymus to raise our affections higher 
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than their wonted pitch, while we learn 
many things we know not of, from the se- 
lections of the readings, and pause over the 
Antiphons, where a word from one part of 
Scripture seems to meet another, and make 
a key, and open up whole mines of mysti- 
cal exposition, much of it, probably, belong- 
ing to very ancient traditional treasures in 
the Church.” 

Mr. Faber’s short sojourn in Milan affords 
him one of his richest banquets of “ Sights 
and Thoughts.”? We feel that we shall sa- 
tisfy our readers far more effectually by 
quoting the words of our traveller, than by 
commenting upon them: they can do that at 
their leisure. 

“We have seen the far-famed cathedral 
of Milan, the cathedral of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, whose praise is in all the churches. 
It is indeed a superb edifice, the interior is 
quite overpowering. It seemed, indeed, a 
type of the everlasting creed of the Church ; 
for 


What is the long cathedral glade 

But faith, that in the sculptured shade 
Herself embodies to the sense, 

Leaning upon Omnipotence, 

And holiness, ennobling thought, 

Into a living temple wrought ? 

There strength and beauty spring to life 
In contests of harmonious strife ; 

With blended glories high aloof, 
Embracing on the gorgeous roof ; 

Till standing ’neath the giant throng, 
The soul expands, and feels her strong 
With more than doth to man belong.’’* 


‘“‘The morning mass at the tomb of St. 
Charles Borromeo, was just finishing when 
we descended into the subterranean chapel, 
at the entrance of the choir. We did not 
much regard the splendor of the tomb, for 
our eyes were rivetted on the coffer | why 
not shrine ?] which stood above the altar, 
and contained the mortal remains of that 
holy saint and faithful shepherd. The 
longer we remained in the cathedral, the 
more its glory and magnificence, and colored 
gloom took possession of our spirits. It is 


an oppressive thing to he a priest in the city of 


St. Ambrose and St. Charles Borromeo, and 
yet a stranger ; a gazer,a mere English looker 


* The Cathedral, p. 144. 
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on,—a tourist where one should be upon ony’, 
knees at home, and in that divine temple a ky. 
gitimate worshipper. But where rests the 
blame? Alas! the sour logic of conto, 
versy may be as convincing as it usually j 
to men whose minds are made up, as ql. 
most all minds are, independent of it; but 
since Eve tempted and Adam fell, has there 
ever been a strife where both sides wer 
not to blame? Ina difference so broad an( 
complicated, so many-veined and _ inter. 
twisted as that between Rome and us, neve; 
was there so monstrous a faith as that whic) 
could believe that all the wrong was with 
Rome, and all the right with England. Ye 
men have been seen with the mortal eye, 
who had the capacity to receive this, and 
put trust in it. It is distressing, truly, t 
be in a wonderful church, like this of Milan, 
to feel sure that you reverence the memory 
of St. Ambrose, and have deep affection 
for the very name of Borromeo, and ar 
not without Christian thought for 8S. Ger. 
vasius and Protasius, as much as one-half 
of the people you see there, and yet be sui 
out from all Church offices,—to have no hon 
at the altars of that one Church, at whos a 
tars, by apostolic ordination, you are privilege 
to consecrate the Christian mysteries.’”* 
“By far the most interesting thing 0 
Milan is the Ambrosian church. The et | 
fice itself is of the ninth century. Ti 
western doors, of old cedar wood, are sail, 
but apparently without truth, to be the iden 
tical ones which St. Ambrose closed agains 
Theodosius when he would have pres 
into the church. But the locality 1s sufi 
cient, without the identity of the doors," 
awaken feelings of the deepest kind. | 
man truly must feel much godly emulatiot 
who is placed in the archiepiscopal chair 0! 
Milan, with two such predecessors as 5 
Ambrose and St. Charles. While on 
stirring spot where the holy Ambrose shot 
forth, representing to all time the lofty chat 
acter of a primitive bishop, and where The? 
dosius exalted his imperial dignily by su! 


*In another place he says: ‘‘ The very ve 
with which Genoa was alive, seemed to ye 
proachfully in our ears. There are churches” 
to enter where we can say our secret prayer’ 
it is an evil thing to gaze and peep W - 
around you are kneeling and praying. 
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mission to the holy Church,—let us pass in 
review some of the chapters in the very 
interesting history of the Lombard Church.’’ 
Mr. Faber proceeds to give a rapid but 
animated sketch of the portion of Church 
history alluded to, as well as of the dis- 
covery of the relics of SS. Gervasius and 
_ Protasius, and the miracles accompanying 
it, Upon the latter occur the following ob- 
servations : 

«Jp respect to this narrative which rests 
on the high testimony of three witnesses, 
' §t. Augustin, St. Ambrose and Paulinus, 
| are we not placed in the following dilemma ? 

If the miracle did not take place, then St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustin, men of high 

name, said they had ascertained a fact 

which they did not ascertain, and said it in 

the face of enemies with an appeal to a 
_ whole city, and that continued and repeated 
during a quarter of a century. What in- 

strument of refutation shall we devise against 
-acase like this, neither so violently @ priori 

as to supersede the apostles’ testimony, nor 
_ 90 fastidious of evidence as to imperil Taci- 
tusor Cesar? On the other hand, if the 

miracle did take place, a certain measure 
of authority, more or less, surely must 

thereby attach to St. Ambrose, to his doc- 
_ trine and life, to his ecclesiastical principles 

and proceedings, to the Church itself, of the 

fourth century, of which he is one main 
_ pill. The miracle gives a certain sanc- 
tion to three things at once :—to the Catho- 
licdoctrine of the Trinity, to the Church’s 
resistance to the civil power, and to the 
‘ommemoration of saints and martyrs. 
What alternative shall the Protestant ac- 
‘pt? Shall we retreat, or shall we ad- 
vanee? shall we relapse into scepticism 
'pon all subjects, or sacrifice our deep- 
woted prejudices? shall we give up our 
inowledge of times passed altogether, or 
‘nure to gain a knowledge which we think 
We have already—the knowledge of divine 
truth 2 

In Genoa, also, Mr. Faber opens his 
beart to Catholic feeling. There are pas- 
“gs in his visit to this city which will 
‘waken mingled emotions of pleasure and 
pala, Tertullian beautifully remarks that 

the heart of man is naturally Christian,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 





as a thousand spontaneous emotions will 
indicate. In the same manner we may say 
of Mr. Faber, that his heart is naturally 
Catholic, and would be habitually so, were 
it not for that leaven of the “ new learning,” 
the effect of which is to mar the better feel- 
ing which is continually struggling to be 
uppermost. Witness his reflections and 
conduct on the feast of the Annunciation : 
**IT had thought,’ says he, “that all the 
feasts which fell in Lent were, by the Ro- 
man Church, postponed till afterwards. In 
Genoa this did not seem to hold with the 
feast of the Annunciation of our Lady. 
The city was plunged in one entire tumult 
of holiday. All the shops were shut, but 
booths of fruit and every kind of eatable 
crowded the streets. Lent seemed forgot- 
ten. The churches were thronged by men 
well dressed, and women almost gorgeously 
appareled. Bells ringing, chiming, and 
playing tunes without intermission all day. 
Genoa was a chaos of bells. All sounds of 
labor were hushed; the steamboats were 
stopped in the middle of their voyages, and 
every street was filled with heaps or rather 
stacks of flowers, wherewith to honor the 
images and altars of the Blessed Virgin. 
We ourselves were quite possessed with 
the Sunday feeling of the day; and not to 
be utterly without sympathy for the Ge- 
noese around us, we decorated our room 
with a bunch of crimson tulips, apparently 
the favorite flower, that we might not be 
without somewhat to remind us of her, 


‘ Who so above 

All mothers shone 
The mother of 

The Blessed One.’ 


“The splendid ceremonials of the day 
recalled strongly to my mind, a very beau- 
tiful procession which I saw at Bruges, in 
1839, on the octave of the Assumption, 
when St. Mary’s image was carried through 
the streets, preceded by the Host, to visit 
St. Mary Magdalen in her church. From 
the general chastity of arrangement, and 
strikingly graceful gestures of the little chil- 
dren who form a portion of it, a procession 
is by far the most imposing of Roman ec- 
clesiastical pageants. I see still before me 

50 
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the procession of Bruges, passing along the 
streets, strewn with sweet flags and other 
herbs : 


This bore the relics in a chest of gold, 
On arm of that the swinging censer hung ; 
Another loud a tinkling hand-bell rung ; 

Four fathers went that ringing monk behind, 
Who suited psalms of holy David sung; 

"Then o’er the cross a stalking sire inclined, 

And banners of the Church weat waving in the wind. 


“«* Genoa probably considers herself bound 
to allure her sons and daughters to devote 
themselves more exclusively to the invoca- 
tion of St. Mary ; ; for upon her gate towards 
Nice, she inscribes herself, ‘The City of 
the most holy Mary,’ and M. de Genoude, 
in his book, expatiates with delight upon 
her pre-eminency among the cities of Eu- 
rope, in the eulle de la Ste. Vierge. Monta- 
lembert, in his introduction to the Life of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, includes among 
the blessings of the thirteenth century the 
systematizing, if not the rise of the service 
of the Virgin. Certainly it occupies a very 
prominent place in the systems of St. Do- 
minick and St. Francis, and in the whole 
of that revival of religion which distinguishes 
the thirteenth century, an age not unfre- 
quently misunderstood, or misrepresented, 
and — Mr. Gladstone, in his ‘ Church 
Principles,’ a writer whose sobriety of style 
and thought make it very unlikely that he 
should have any imaginative preference for 
a dark age, speaks of it as a time when the 
soil of the Church had more vigor in throw- 
ing up great plants than at present. He 
instances Roger Bacon, Dante, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. A study of the revival 
of religion in the thirteenth century would 
bring out singularly applicable lessons both 
for us, and for our Roman brethren. 

**The Christian elevation of the female 
character so notorious in the middle ages, 
cannot, with any thing like historical accu- 
racy, be linked to chivalry. It would not 
be hard to show that it was owing mainly 
to the growing reverence for the blessed 
mother of the Lord. It is very questionable 
whether chivalry went nearly so deep down 
into the Kuropean mind, as is often said, 
and many vestiges of picturesque good 
: ling, which interest us in later centuries, 
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may fairly be claimed by other Causes, 
though mostly attributed to chivalry, In 
addition to the influence upon female char. 
acter which the reverence for St, Mary 
may have exercised, we must take into 
reckoning the amount of Christian art— 
churches, statues, pictures and poetry which 
have sprung from devotion to her,” 
After all this, great indeed is our disap. 
pointment at finding Mr. Faber himself }p. 
trayed into a forgetfulness of those just and 
charitable principles, which, but a few pages 
before, we were so much gratified in hear. 
ing him advocate. Aimost in the same 
breath in which he speaks so feelingly of 
the happy influences of the reverence fel 
for the blessed mother of the Lord, we hear 
him asserting that the honor paid by the 
Catholics to the Virgin Mary, “ must surely 
be called adoration.”” And again: “ We 
live in an age when tendencies ripen rapitly, 
and the effects of a quickened belief in, and 
service of the Virgin of the Assumption, and 
of all that is therewith connected, would 
speedily display themselves in a corruption 
of Catholic doctrine, perhaps worse than 
what has been hitherto,’ &e. 
for Protestant consistency! of which, among 
many more, take a still more startling ex- 
ample. Mr. Faber is in no wise backward 
in making many and very strong admis- 
sions. In speaking of the principle of unity 
embodied in the Popedom, he uses this lat- 
guage ; “a deep feeling oppresses me whet 
I reflect on the history of the Papacy. On 
while, the idea elevates me by its great 
ness; at another, it dejects me by its boll 
ness. It is really an awful page in the his 
tory of man; and the lower we stoop 
decipher the mysterious characters in whieh 
it is written, the more manifestly do they 
appear divine.” He reverences Rome, and 
Rome’s primacy, because of that revere 
tial instinct which he finds in the writers “ 
antiquity, and “by no means denies = : 
there was a divine sanction for il.” He re 
gards Rome as the centre “ from which 
most of Europe was Christianized, and held | 
together in union after it was mi ade Chris 
tian.”? He deplores the se paration of Greece | 
from Rome, as “ an inauspicious blight . 
the venerable Churches of the eas} ” aw 
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rejects the idea that the emancipation of 
| any national Church from the subjection to 
Rome, has conferred upon it a “ nobler in- 
| jividuality ;7’? even now he regards Rome 
| as the legitimate capital of Christendom. 
He admits that even in these days the Pa- 
pacy is “a captivating idea, for it seems a 
shorter road to unity than any other ;”’ his 
foreign sympathies rest mainly with the 
Latin Church, and ‘‘ he dares not say and 
will not think that the office of Rome is 
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over.” 
Nor are his admissions in regard to his 


own Church of England, as coming from 
| the mouth of the mysterious stranger, less 
' remarkable than the above. 

“You put forward,” said he, ‘‘ the high- 
_est possible claims for your Church, often 
in a tone of pharisaical self-conceit, as 
_ though the usages and belief of the greater 
_ part of Christendom were of no account 
_ whatever in your eyes; you repeatedly in- 
| dulge in a very offensive sort of commisera- 
_tonof Rome, forgetting, on the one hand, 
| that you are very young,* and, on the 
_ other, Rome’s communion is far more ex- 
tensive, and comprehends wisdom and _ ho- 
ness which must demand the respect of 
every modest and thoughtful man. And 
yet, while you talk so largely of your own 
Church, you put no faith in her. This it 
which angers me. It is a kind of hy- 
_ poerisy. You do not believe that she dare 
_ loosen the pegs of her tent cords, in order 
enlarge it, lest a rough wind should blow 
over in the meanwhile. This is a very 
tad sign indeed. For, remember, there are 
many suspicious characteristics which lead 
foreigners to think that your Church is only 
aC hureh upon paper. You are not a fast- 
ug Church ; yet every other Church in the 
World has been so from the earliest titnes. 
Your clergy as a body do not own their 
‘postolical lineage as essential to the con- 
“ruction of a Church and the adminis- 
“ton of the sacraments. Your Church 
“thot excommunicate, and shrinks very 
=e haritably from anathematizing heresy. 
| Your people do not believe that infants are 







* . 
Vous n’etiez pas hier, vous-autres,’’ was the 
¢) — expression of Bossuet to the minister 
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actually regenerated by baptism. The com- 
memorations of the departed are disused, 
and that too since your Reformation. Your 
clergy venture upon the liberty of marriage 
without respecting the example of all the 
other western Churches. The glory of the 
sacrifice of the altar is clouded among you, 
which must lead in the end to a clouding 
of the sacrifice of the cross. You do not 
honor tradition, which must, in the end, 
lead to a dishonoring of Scripture. Am I 
then to believe what I have been told on 
many sides, that your Church is but a dream 
and your churchmen dreamers, with an un- 
realized theology, not a branch of the Catho- 
lic vine, true, healthy, strong, vigorous, 
growing, gifted, tangible, substantial? Ah! 
have you not, perchance, made an illumi- 
nated transparency, a soothing sight for 
quiet times, and sat before it so long and so 
complacently that you now venture to call 
it a Catholic Church ?” 

Now, if the Church of England be such 
as she is here represented, would not a con- 
scientious man, one enlightened beyond his 
brethren, be solicitous to come out of her, 
and unite himself to a Church recognized 
as possessing all the requisites, the absence 
of which is deplored in hisown? But how 
stands the case with Mr. Faber? We will 
allow him to explain himself in his own 
words, as conveyed in a warning voice 
through the lips of his mysterious monitor. 

** The apostle teaches us that where God 
finds us, where his grace comes to us, there 
we should remain, not seeking to be freed 
even from a position disadvantageous, as 
we deem it, to our religious advancement. 
You find yourself in a Church, not surely 
by accident, but by God’s providence, what 
warrant have you for leaving that Church ? 
Who can authorize you to go away? Is 
private judgment your ruler? I trust you 
have not so learned Christ. The presump- 
tion,—a presumption sufficiently strong to 
act upon, is always in favor of the circum- 
stances in which you actually find yourself. 
So long as you do not believe that your 
Church is absolutely apostate and un- 
chureched, her candlestick utterly removed, 
it is your duty to abide in her, your alle- 
giance is due to her, and you cannot be free 
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from it without schism and rebellion. You 
are a member of a Church ; explain to me on 
Church principles, and from the precedents 
of Church history, what and where the 
door is, by which you have the power to 
leave her, and who is to open it for you. 
Let your regrets be ever so vehement, your 
disapproval be éver so strong, men’s cal- 
umny or persecution ever so hard to bear, 
your own doubts ever so harassing, foreign 
claims ever so unanswerable, so long as 
there remains in your mind a conviction 
that it is probable or possible for your Church 
to be really a true branch of the Church 
universal, I am unable to see what can 
warrant you in leaving it. O beware! be- 
ware !”’ 

We have given the reader the whole of 
the above curious passage as a specimen of 
the singular logic which a mind in the state 
of transition, and not fully aware of the 
consequences of its own principles, will 
venture to construct for itself. These and 
other blemishes, however, we could be con- 
tent to overlook in consideration of such 
glowing passages as the following. It isa 
noble outburst of enthusiastic feeling which 
will be caught up by every bosom alive to 
the extraordinary religious aspect of things 
in the mother land. 

**Nay,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ Rome has 
no cause to fear truth; she will gain by it 
in the end. Behold,’’ continued he, raising 
his voice, while his face kindled with solemn 
enthusiasm, ** behold, all hearts are turned 
towards Rome, all eyes fixed upon her in 
love, hope, fear, and inquiry. Long has 
her mysterious character been seen, in that 
men would not feel indifference towards 
her, as towards a common city, but either 
fond love or bitter hatred has been her por- 
tion from every one who cared for the cross 
at all. The contracted limits and narrow 
sympathies of national Churches are again 
being destroyed. Gallicanism, that vile, un- 
worthy, and disloyal child of the selfish 
Sorbonne, is now scattered for ever to the 
four winds of heaven; and the fresh waters 
imprisoned by the salt sea in your own lit- 
tle island, are bursting down these barriers 
with a sound to which all Europe listens. 
Oh, the beauty of old Catholic England! 
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SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS IN FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
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Oh, by the memory of the old Saxon saints) _ 
I implore you as a priest consecrating jp | 
the shrines of Augustin and of Anselm, tp. 
seek daily, to feel and realize, and lean upon | 
the Church Catholic through and beyond | 
your own national branch; throw yourself | 
with a bold meekness into the Capacious | 
sympathies and magnificent affections of | 
the Church universal: hide yourself in the | 


mighty beatings of her universal heart 
Are there none to set you an example— 


none whose meek humility and love of dis. | 


cipline can correct the vehemence and un. 


tutored zeal which tempts those who walk | 


in a new path?” “Oh yes!” I replied, 
“‘ there are lowly-minded men even in proud 
England, whose leaning on the Church 
Catholic is as bold and trustful as your own; 
we have men still who walk in our clois. 


ters, singing of the king’s daughter, and ex- | 
Nay, on this | 


tolling her golden vessels. 
Asiatic shore, forgive me if I would leave 


behind an echo of noble English song—a | 


melody of one who sits uncomplaining by 
the waters of our Babylon, even thankful 
for the thin shade of the willows in that 
thirsty land, and speaking these glorious 
things of the city of our God: 


«« «Throughout the older world, story and rite, 
Throughout the new, skirting all clouds with gold, 
Through rise and fall, and destinies manifold 
Of pagan empires, through the dreams and night 
Of nature, and the darkness and the light, 

Still young in hope, in disappointment old, 

Through mists which fallen humanity unfold, 
Into the vast and viewless infinite, 

Rises the eternal city of our God. 

Her towers the morn, with disenchanting rod, 

Divinely and darkly labors to disclose, 
Lifting the outskirts of th’ o’ermantling gloom ; 
Bright shapes come forth, arch, pinnacle, and dome 

In heaven is hid its height and deep repose.’ ” 


‘‘Is this, indeed,” said he, “a modern 
English strain? In truth it is such an! | 
age of the eternal city, as would rise (0 the 
keen vision of Austin, as he paced & 
Mediterranean sands, or the broad ey? ° 
Basil amid the rugged scenery of Pontus. 
1 trust such sweetness may win mal} 
among you from a narrow-hearted idolatry 
of a national Church, for most deep ant 
true, most sclemn and tender, is their lov 
for their own Church, who gaze from 
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steeples of her streets upon the palaces and 

sjittering pinnacles around her; and in the 
| centre of that city, like to a most gorgeous 
| citadel, stands the form of old Rome. See, 
| afer long neglect, how all the children of 
| the earth, one after another, even those who 
are not called by her name, rise up and un- 
{| cover themselves in her princely presence! 

See! how the whole world burns to fling 

itself, in one spontaneous wave of pilgrim- 
| age, upon the capital.” 


:. | Mr. Faber closes his volume with a sup- 
| posed dream on board the vessel which was 
Ik | bearing him towards Constantinople. It 
d, | shadows forth the writer’s feelings and 
nd | views, in reference to the present religious 
ch | position of his country. 


“ After midnight I fell asleep and dreamed. 
_ Methought I was with the mysterious stran- 
x | ger ona bright sunny bank of velvet turf; 


alittle brook murmuring near, and a copse 
ive | hard by, full of meadow-sweets, the odor 
~a | of which filled all the air. Every thing 


by | around spoke the voluptuous languor of 


shelter in a cave which was in the face of 
the rock, all clasped with ivy, bind-weed, 
and eglantine. When the sun shone again, 
we returned to our bank and I looked for 
the vellum, and the rain had washed all 
the characters away. Upon this the stranger 
said I had deceived him; that if what I had 
written were true, no rain would have 
washed it away; and he would not believe 
me when I said it was true: but he was very 
angry. However, he said he would judge 
for himself. So we rose up, and went a 
long way for many weeks, till we came 
to Canterbury on advent Sunday. From 
thence we went all over the land, through- 
out the parishes, and the stranger took 
strict note of all he saw and heard. At 
length we came to the banks of the Tweed. 
The stranger would not cross over, but he 
lifted up his hands and blessed the land on 
the other side. So we turned back again 
towards the south, and on Ascension day 

we were in a forlorn and desolate chancel 
belonging to a spacious church. It was a 
dreary, unadorned place, for the beauty 
was lavished on the nave rather than the 
chancel, and over the altar, a very mourn- 
ful symbol, were seven empty white-washed 

niches. The stranger regarded me with in- 

dignation, but did not speak. When he 

came out of the church he turned to me and 

said in a solemn voice, somewhat tremu- 

lous from deep emotion, ‘ You have led me 

through a land of closed churches and hushed 

bells, of unlighted altars and unstoled priests : 

Is ENGLAND BENEATH AN INTERDICT ?? ” 









cful | midsummer. The stranger asked me to 
that explain all the doctrines and customs of my 
ous Church. So I took a sheet of vellum and 
| wrote them all out in columns in a fair 
sy hand, from the calendars and rubrics of the 
>, | vervice books. He was much pleased with 
| il,and said it was very beautiful and good. 
rh Then he proposed we should walk up the 
‘ream some little way. So I hid the vel- 
| lum among the meadow-sweets, and we 
walked together up the stream. But a° 
veavy shower of rain came on, and we took 
F 
dome 
oder 
in iit | 
to tht J - Oration delivered at the second commemo- 
ol the BP raion of the Pilgrims of Maryland, at Phi- 
eye @ ldelphia, May 10, 1843. By Wm. Geo. 
ont Read, LL. D. Philadelphia: M. Fithian. 
man) 
dolat"! | YEAR has justelapsed since Mr. Read, 
ep an! «4 Standing on the time-honored site of old 
ir ot aS. Mary’s city, and surrounded by thou- 
rom the “ands of his fellow-citizens, who had come 
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together to commemorate the colonization 
of the state, poured forth, under the open 
canopy of heaven, a strain of impassioned 
eloquence on that too long neglected topic, 
and portrayed with master pencil, the en- 
rapturing beauty of the principles and vir- 
tues, which adorned the character of Mary- 
land’s illustrious founder. Whoever peruses 
the address delivered in Philadelphia, will 
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discover that in treating the subject a second 
time, Mr. Read had lost nothing of the in- 
spiration which distinguished his first pro- 
duction on the hallowed soil of our forefa- 
thers. The discourse before us may be 
truly styled a literary gem, sparkling at 
every point with the rays of lofty genius, 
the more surpassing in their brilliancy as 
they gush forth in unceasing connection 
with alight from “ the Orient on high,”’ the 
pole-star of religious truth. With no less 
beauty than originality of idea, the author 
introduces the principal facts which he nar- 
rates, with scriptural associations, which 
enhance in a high degree the interest of 
his subject, and although he touches upon 
few historical incidents, the relation is ac- 
companied with all that wisdom of reflec- 
tion and ornament of style, which are cal- 
culated to insure a most instructive and 
most delightful perusal. After an appropri- 
ate introduction in which he alludes to the 
hospitality of the city of brotherly love, he 
thus enters upon his topic : 

*“ We celebrate, indeed, the very festival 
of hospitality ; for we are convened in com- 
memoration of the origin of a state, whose 
founders, received themselves as brothers by 
the kindly savage, threw open their doors in 
turn to the friendless wanderer asking no 
title to their offices of love, but the common 
fraternity of sorrow. 

‘Our anniversary, it is true, is of arbi- 
trary adoption, originally selected for the 
convenience of a pilgrimage to the long 
deserted site of the first settlement of Mary- 
land. But it seems to have been chosen 
well ; at aseason when the rigors and deso- 
lation of winter are forgotten in the vernal 
burst of universal joy ; when the sunny air 
is voeal with music, when animal and veg- 
etable life teem with renovated energies ; 
and the voice of a God of love, whispering 
in 

‘ The sweet south, 


That breathes upon the banks of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor,’ 


diffuses fresh hopes throughout creation. 
And was not this a proper season, to cele- 
brate that glorious spring-time in the human 
heart, whose beauties, first bursting into 
being on the sacred soil of old St. Mary’s, 
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gave promise that the blighting blast of to. 
ligious intolerance, that so long had 
zen’ up ‘ the genial currents of the soy). 
had sunk with flagging wing to his borea 
caves forever? It was chosen well! in this 
blessed ‘month of Mary,’ which the tasje. 


ful genius of Christianity, arranging the | 


‘fro. | 


| 


| 
| 


circling year into one graceful and majestic 
drama of the everlasting scheme of galys. | 


tion, has consecrated to especial meditation. 
on the gentle virtues of her, in whose bosom, | 
and upon whose bosom ‘ the begotten from | 
all eternity’ first felt the tender throb of | 
earthly affection! and such was a proper | 
season to commemorate the unexampled | 
decree by temporal power, that man shouli | 
no longer measure his love to God, by the 
intensity of hatred for his brother! 

**But whatever fanciful circumstances 
we may cast around their memory, the in- | 
cidents of Maryland’s first existence derive | 
no lustre from them. Radiant with their | 
own light, too clear and bright for the illu 
sions or decorations of fiction, there they 
shine forever, through the dark history of 
human perversity—like the fixed stars un- 
changing from season to season—sparks of 
the divinity that illumes and warms the un 
verse ! | 

“Is this the language of exaggeration! 
Unroll your maps, and detail to me the 
origin of the various communities that have 
occupied our globe. How many can you 
show me whose beginning was not stained 
by violence or fraud? I speak not of those 
oriental despotisms, whose only authenti 
history is written in the desolation left bj 
their marching millions, or on those sl 
pendous monuments of pride, that only 'y 
ranny could plan, or slavery’s overstraine! 
sinews execute. But can you find one | 
among the pirates and robbers of early | 
Greece, whose dazzling genius blinds us" | 
their faults, as to spots upon the sun? (# | 
you find one among the eastern and 20 
thern barbarians, who came down 0 the 
everlasting city as ‘ the scourge of God, of 
the ruthless conquerors who ravaged in 5 
cession our maternal isles! Alas! ‘ the ™ 
of the serpent is over,’ the fairest earth 
scenes, and would you behold a natio® 
founded on faith, and hope, and chat) 
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you must seek it among the planters of Ma- 
ryland, and the few that have been directed 
by their principles, or have followed their 
example. 

«Jt was early in March, 1634, when two 
vessels entered the majestic ‘ river of the 
Swans”* Above them waved the red cross 
flag, that ‘for a thousand years has braved 
the battle and the storm.’ They bore a 
band of exiles, who had left their native 
shoresin search of unmolested altars beneath 
our western trees. Groaning under a worse 
than Egyptian bondage, they had sought, 
ike the children of Israel, to go into the 
wilderness to sacrifice to the God of their 


fathers. And they had obtained permis- 


sion; for ‘the Lord had seen the afflic- 
tion of his people and had heard their ery : 
and knowing their sorrow, had come down 
todeliver them out of the hands of their op- 
pressors ; and to bring them out of that land 
into a good and spacious land, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey.’+ 

“So too their deliverance came through 


/onewho had been familiar in the halls of 


the king. George Calvert, the first Lord 
Baltimore, on whose ‘ considerate brows,’ 
the statesman’s oak, and warrior’s laurel, 
wreathe in graceful harmony with the bays 
and the passion flower—a man 


‘In a dark age against example good, 
Against allurement, custom and a world 
Offended, fearless of reproach, or scorn, 
Or violence,’ 


lad stopped short, in a political career of 
lanseendent brilliancy, to meditate on the 
awful concerns of futurity, and renounced 
atthe hazard of every earthly interest, the 
dominant creed in which he had been edu- 
cated, for the proscribed communion of the 
‘icent Church. But so little of the zealot 
vas blended with his deliberate action, and 
‘uch sweet consideration for the supposed 
“Tors or weakness of others tempered his 
‘neompromising conscientiousness, that he 
“Njoyed the rare felicity of retaining the re- 
gard of his separated brethren, and their tes- 
mony to the Sincerity of a course which 


See pe meaning of the Indian name Patowomcke. 
t Exo Maid of the Doe,” Canto iv. § 22. 
Odus ul, 7, 8. 
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might have seemed to cast censure on their 
own.” 

This great man, however, was not des- 
tined by divine Providence to carry into 
effect the benevolent scheme which he had 
projected. ‘The execution of it was reserved 
for his sons Cecilius and Leonard. Mr. 
Read, speaking of the preparations for the 
expedition across the Atlantic, and its suc- 
cess, indulges in the following just and 
striking observations : 

‘* our persons were induced to attend the 
expedition whose names would be synony- 
mous to many who know them not, with all 
of evil that malevolence can feign, or ignorant 
credulity believe; but to such as delight in 
realities and not in fables, expressive of the 
devoted charity, the unwearied patience, 
the graceful courtesy, the ripe erudition, the 
enlightened faith and fervent piety, the he- 
roic daring, and indefatigable perseverance, 
that are bound up in the hearts of the Jesuit 
fathers—men who have already executed— 
while others are consulting how to begin ; 
who thrust in the sickle—while others are 
deliberating where to plant; and who, re- 
gardless of every thing but the great end to 
which they have devoted their existence, are 
as ready to water with their blood the pre- 
cious seeds of religion and virtue, as to pre- 
side 6ver the rejoicings of the harvest-home. 

«There was joy and sadness in the ¢ rich 
conceit’ that named their little squadron the 
Ark and the Dove! It told of their escape 
from the wreck of a glorious world, wasted 
by a moral deluge, that had swept away 
life and fortune, and the jewelled ties of 
kindred, and the escutcheons of ancient 
honor, and the boundless accumulations of 
by-gone charity, and the beautiful creations 
of inimitable art, and the land-marks of old 
opinion and prescriptive right. But it told 
too of a new country, beyond the waves, 
still fresh and green from the great prime- 
val inundation, where they should ‘ increase 
and multiply and fill the earth,’ transmitting 
the traditions of the olden time to the count- 
less generations that should swarm on the 
prolific bosom of that renovated world! and 
it spoke of peace to the simple savage, who 

as yet had only learned ,to dread and detest 
the white man, and was to be reclaimed and 
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christianized by examples of justice, of self- ; shrink, with nature’s instinctive shydge, 
denial, and of love. lest some Judas might be kneeling pesij. | 


‘“‘ The first trials of their pilgrimage were { them, who had bargained for their blood | 
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over. They had escaped the ‘perils from 
robbers, the perils from their own country- 
men, the perils in the sea,’ and their new 
home swelled up before their longing eyes, 
in its illimitable extent and alluring verdure ! 
How did they take possession? Were they 
‘mad for land?’ As the half-clad natives 
clustered on every jutting point and ‘ coigne 
of vantage,’ to gaze alarmed and wonder- 
ing at the portentous spectacle, did our ex- 
iles rush on them with the murderous en- 
ginery of European war? Did they butcher 
their braves, insult their women, burn their 
wigwams, and seize or spoil their corn? 
Such was the greeting for which previous 
experience had prepared these hapless chil- 
dren of the wild! And, therefore, did they 
light in haste their beacon fires, and hurry 
to the shore with their weak artillery, if 
possibly the courage of despair might yet 
avail against the terrible warriors of the 
winged canoes from the sea! 

“But different scenes awaited them. 
For as Noe descending with his family 
from the ark, ‘ built an altar unto the Lord, 
and taking of all cattle and fowls that were 
clean, offered holocausts upon the altar,’ so 
these wanderers for Christ sanctified their 
landing with that ‘ unbloody sacrifice’ pre- 
figured by Melchisedech, foretold by Mala- 
chias, and by which the Saviour of the 
world had commanded his Apostles to ‘ shew 
forth’ the tremendous expiation on Calvary, 
till his second coming! Great indeed must 
have been their‘ awful joy!’ What though 
England’s plundered and mutilated temples 
no longer threw their sculptured glories 
around them, nor ranged choirs responsive 
to pealing organ intoned the sacred songs ? 
What though their knees were on the sod, 
and their foreheads bared to the blast? 
They felt that they were free! free as the 
wind that waved the lights upon their rus- 
tic altar, and swept away the clouding of 
their incense! No human law proclaimed 
it treason here, to obey what they believed 
the behests of an eternal king! Here they 
might approach that ‘living bread,’ which 
‘he that eateth shall live forever,’ nor 


with the torturer. Toil and privation wep 
before them, but sweetened by the certainyy | 
that their fruit should not be snatched away, | 
for the support of a worship they disap. 
proved, or to punish their conscientious qe. _ 
cusancy. Rude was the shelter where high. 
born loveliness and delicacy must nowy. | 
pose! but her dove-like slumbers should yp 
more be startled from their balmy nest, by 
the midnight intrusion of official insolenee, | 
and vulgar bigotry, that in the name of Je | 
sus, would tear from her bosom the memo. | 
rial of his dying love! Yes, they wer | 
free! free as the joyful glances they threw 
to the blue arch abgve them, and as they | 
bowed down before the ‘ clean oblation’ 
that shall be offered ‘ from the rising to the 
going down of the sun,’ their grateful pray- 
ers ascended, like the ‘ sweet savor’ of the 
patriarchal victims, and ‘ the lifting up of 
their hands,’ was ‘as the evening sacrifice.’ 

‘* But was there no homage to the spini 
of the world? No becoming burst of na- 
tional pride? No salutary manifestation 
of superior power? No planting of Eng- 
land’s haughty banner amid the ‘salvo shots’ | 
of her cannon, and the shouts of her hardy | 
tars? Alas for men, to whose simplicity | 
the ‘ vain pomp and glory’ of this transito- | 
ry state were not all in all! It was the ai _ 
niversary of that happy day, when Gabrie 
announced to the loveliest and lowliest 0 
the daughters of Eve, that she was ‘blessed | 
among women ;’ for that 


The holy ‘ Spirit that doth prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart and pur’ 
who from the first 

Was present, and with mighty wings outspread, 

Dove-like, sat brooding on the vast abyss, 

And made it pregnant,’ 


should overshadow her! and from her ¥" | 
gin flesh, ‘the Son of the Most High 
‘put on his’ earthly ‘ beauty.’ And in the | 
true spirit of the festival, these messeDg’ | 
of salvation to a benighted land, instead of 
the ensigns of temporal dominion, set UP | 
‘the sign of the Son of man,’ and reveren 
ly kneeling recited ¢ the litanies of the Holy 
Cross!’ ”’ 
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With the same graphic pen does our au- 
hor describe the high-toned justice and 
ienevolence, that swayed the conduct of the 
European settlers—the wise legislation that 
protected the rights of the aborigines—the 
faternal spirit which united them with the 
wlonists, and which illustrated in the in- 
recourse of Calvert with the red men, the 
prophetic exclamation ‘* Mercy and truth 
are met together: justice and peace have 
kissed.” An example of such virtue had 


| never before been witnessed in the new 
world; and it easily prepared the way for 
the peaceful conversion of the untutored 


savage. 
“Yes! they stretched forth a strong hand 


to their weak brethren of the waste; but, 
whether it were to cherish or restrain, it 


was ever In the name of Jesus of Naza- 


wih, For the spirit of their Exodus did not 


evaporate with their own arrival at the land 


‘of promise. They could truly say, in the 
inspired language of the Roman poet,—‘ we 


are men! nothing which affects mankind 
but is our concern.” And no sooner had 
they aequired religious freedom for them- 
vlves, than their zeal overflowed for the 
salvation of the red man. You may see the 


. early history of New England illustrated, in 
, jour children’s school books, by the picture 


ofa soldier standing guard at the door of 


| the meeting-house, over the stacked arms 


of his fellow-worshippers within. The an- 
uals of Maryland display the warriors of 
the east and west kneeling in peace together 
wound the glad altars of their common 
‘od. "There is nothing fuller of exciting in- 
“rest, to one who loves ‘ the beauty of his 
louse’ than the unaffected details of the 
list missionaries of Maryland, gathered from 
thearchives of the Society of Jesus at Rome. 
ley breathe the fervor of that eventful 
‘ay, when the heart-stricken converts of 
Jerusalem exclaimed ¢ to Peter and the rest,’ 
what shall we do, men and brethren ?’ 
hey carry us back to that scarce less inter- 
sing éra, when Ireland’s great apostle-en- 
aoe the fierce warriors of Tara, the 
™ me glorious army of saints and mar- 
on 0 through ages have triumphed 
*very hideous device of tyranny ex- 
for the subversion of their faith, and 
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borne their victorious standard, side by side 
with England’s blood-stained banner, to 
every region of the habitable globe, which 
like all-conquering pagan Rome, she is but 
preparing for the eventual dominion of the 
cross. 

“‘In those artless manuscripts, you may 
almost hear the murmured complaints of the 
ardent fathers to their general, against the 
timid caution of the rulers of the province, 
which kept them back from their dangerous 
labors of love, while the intrigues of Clay- 
borne had excited the natives to momentary 
jealousy. 

“You may follow them, at a later period 
through toilsome and perilous expeditions, 
when often, like their Master, they had ¢ not 
where to lay their head,’ save beneath the 
canopy of heaven, and their choicest ‘ meat 
like his, was to do the will of Him that 
sent them, that they might perfect his 
work.’ They waited not for the march of 
armies to ‘make straight the way of the 
Lord.’ They loitered not under the shelter 
of the cannon, till the progress of civiliza- 
tion should prepare the heathen for the se- 
cure appeals of the press. Themselves 
were pioneers of improvement—like the 
bee that gathers her honeyed harvest of the 
wilderness, in advance of the white man. 
They preached the awful mysteries of Cal- 
vary with the crucifix. They told the 
wondrous story of God’s dealings with man 
by sacred pictures. ‘They spoke from heart 
to heart, the universal dialect of kindly looks 
and actions. They proved their doctrine by 
the unanswerable argument of their own 
disinterestedness and mortification. 

‘«* Brief, alas! was the term of their unre- 
stricted labors; but while it lasted the Land 
of Mary renewed those blissful scenes which, 
for eighteen centuries, have every where il- 
lustrated the fidelity of those whom the Mas- 
ter sends into his vineyard. Fainting with 
the heats, and often called to weep over 
some beloved associate, who had sunk un- 
der the burthen of the day, they had their 
consolation when princes and people em- 
braced the Christian name, and attested 
their spiritual regeneration, by their altered 
lives. May I detain you, for a moment, 
with the conversion of Chilomachen, the 
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Tayac or emperor of Piscataway? Long 
had the generous barbarian sighed for hea- 
venly truth. Dreams had foreshadowed to 
himself and his predecessor, the advent of 
the heralds of the cross. He welcomes at 
last the long looked-for Father White, lends 
a docile ear to his gentle admonitions, re- 
nounces his previous excesses, and con- 
tented with a single wife, devotes himself 
to the science of salvation. It is easy to the 
willing mind. He convenes his people ; 
avows his belief in the God of the stran- 
gers; abjures the errors of his education, 
and tramples the objects of his former idola- 
try. They listen with approving murmurs, 
and every pulse beats quick with anxious 
expectation. But he must see Christianity 
under a more endearing aspect, ere his 
heart may bound to her maternal embrace. 
He visits the capital of the province, and 
finds there an Indian murderer condemned 
to die. The wretched victim of a harsh but 
necessary policy, sits gloomy in his prison, 
meditating the death-song, which shall 
soon nerve and manifest the stern energies 
of his soul, amid the horrors of the last 
dread struggle! But the priest is kneeling 
beside him, with the tear of earthly pity and 
the balm of eternal hope. The royal cate- 
chumen beholds, with raptured admiration, 
this new development of the human heart 
—the love of enemies! He catches the 
soft contagion—volunteers to interpret with 
the culprit—and adds the suggestions of his 
own strong sense to those of the clergyman. 
Their appeal is notin vain. The prisoner 
*‘ departs in peace,’ a penitent Christian, ex- 
piating his crime against society, with hum- 
ble trust in the forgiveness of his Maker. 

**Chilomachen hesitates no longer. He 
burns to lave his anxious brow in the cool- 
ing well-spring of life. But already he be- 
gins to feel the self-denying influences of 
that law of love, whose ‘ sweet yoke’ he is 
so eager to bear. He is willing, like the 
apostle, to be separated, yet a little while 
from Christ, ‘ for his brethren according to 
the flesh? A chapel, where he may re- 
ceive baptism with the most impressive so- 
lemnity, is erected by his command, at his 
little capital of Kittamagundi; and savage 
art exhausts its simple resources, to deck its 
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barken walls with appropriate splendo 
The spoils of the panther, the beaver, ay) 

the deer, supply the velvet drapery ang 
cloth of gold of Europe’s proud cathedrals 

The bird’s bright plumage and the tic) 
bloom of the wild-flower compensate forthe 
painter’s glowing tints, and the delicate fy, 

liage of the sculptor. Governor Calyer 
arrives with a retinue of honor; and there. 
while the swarthy multitude bend tho 

dark eyes, in eager curiosity, on the myst 

ceremonial, the chief and his partner, with 

their infant offspring, approach the regene. 

rating fount, receiving next that sacramep. 

tal bond, by whose holy tie the Savioy 

himself has figured his own union with his 

elect, in the embrace of eternal love! 

Again are exhibited the joyous solemnitis 

of the first landing at St. Clement’s, but n 

longer expressive of the white man’s w- 

shared hope, for savage and citizen unitein 

fraternal exultation around the sacred en- 

blem of the sacrifice for all. 

** Such were the triumphs of the cross in 
Maryland; yet to many of us, ’tis pity! 
they sound as strange as some half-accreti 
ted tale from a far distant land. 

** While the fame of Pocahontas brightens 
on our grateful hearts, from century to cel 
tury, who tells of the generous docility 0 
Archihu, the confiding hospitality of the | 
Werowance of Patuxent, or the miraculovs 
restoration of the speared Anacostian” 
Well may poetry and eloquence wea't 
their fairest chaplets for the sweet child 0 
Powhattan; proud may they justly by 
whose veins can boast a tinge of the rich 
red blood she freely perilled for the pres 
vation of Smith and of Jamestown; bi! 
ought we to forget that she was brought by 
kidnappers to the saving rite commemor 
ted on the walls of the capital, while the 
royal progeny of the Maryland forest 
freely sent to St. Mary’s, to learn their ca 
techism—‘ that alphabet of divine philose 
phy.’ 
‘* Yes! my hearers, the partial scul ) 
of our national halls, false as Grecial fabie 


who bad 


ptur 


* The sudden restoration of this man, side, 
been transpierced with a spear, from side on bit 
about a hand’s breadth below the armpits, ° 
being touched by the relics of the true rom 
in the manuscript alluded to in the text. 
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Plymouth, exchanging tokens of amity with 
| the friendly savage, whom ‘their’ own 
| ‘early records incontestably prove them 
| have attacked without provocation !’* 
though the horrid truth is told, in Boon’s 
death-grapple, which emblems the planting 
ofthe west! But why has the pacific, the 
Christian settlement of Maryland no memo- 
"rial there, but a simple bust of Calvert?” 
The reproof here administered to our offi- 
cials is the more merited, as the early set- 
ers of Maryland exhibited the first and 
' brighest example, not only of peaceful over- 


5 


the storm-tossed Puritans, at the rock of ; 


turefor the civilization of the natives, but ; 


of that political and religious liberty which 
| isthe birth-right and glory of the American 
‘citizen. The concluding portion of Mr. 
| Read’s address on this subject, which we 
| transeribe at length, should be a daily read- 
ing lesson for sire and son throughout our 
| land, particularly in these boisterous times 
| of fanaticism and immorality. 

| “Yet deeply as humanity is indebted to 
| 


_ the founders of that time-honored commu- 
ily, in respect of that endearing interest 
| the injured Aborigines of America, it might 
| almost be doubted whether, on the still vaster 
cone of civil liberty, she is not more 
| %. Next in importance to the vital ques- 
tion,‘what shall we do to be saved,’ are 
those which regard the organization of so- 
ety during our earthly sojourn. Long on 

| lise has despairing philosophy argued 
| anst fact. Long have the irrepressible 
| “ergies of nature struggled upward against 
| Pieseriptive oppression, like undying vege- 
tation bursting into light and air, through the 
marbled courts of kings. The flaring torch- 
ight of Greek and Roman liberty had in- 
deed gone out in the tempest of faction, but 
® cheering ray of San Marino’s little 
lamp still streamed from her mountain cross, 
‘trough the night of ages, a pole star of 
lope and freedom ; and when at last this 
"st continent was thrown open to man, as 
*teld where, unincumbered with the forms 
of old establishments, he might try, per- 
» his last great experiment of self-gov- 
“iment, many a broken heart poured forth 

* Grimshaw’s History United States, page 47. 
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toward heaven its agonizing orisons for his 
success ! 

“‘ Vain were it to deny that in the judg- 
ment of many, it has lamentably failed. 
For one, I still hope in the recuperative 
energy of principle over selfishness; for 
what but selfishness running riot under 
systems of morality, in which each individ- 
ual is his own law-giver and judge, is the 
source of corporate plunder, official defalca- 
tion, public and private bankruptcy, rampant 
violence, and the time-serving cowardice that 
shrinks from the maintenance of political 
faith and the enforcement of social order ? 

** Let them who, disheartened by our re- 
cent disgracefulexperience, are tempted to re- 
nounce their trust in republican institutions, 
go in spirit with me to the old state-house at 
St. Mary’s, and learn there the true nature 
of democracy—the only democracy to be 
trusted or desired—the collective wisdom 
and virtue of a religious people. They 
will find there every freeman of the province 
present in person or by proxy—*‘ cavilling 
on the ninth part of a hair,’ where his char- 
tered rights are touched, but true to his re- 
ciprocal obligations as if he were surrounded 
by armies and police. He respects pre- 
rogative—he resists its encroachments. He 
pays his quit-rents—he pays his taxes—he 
watches with dragon vigilance the proprie- 
tary’s application of appropriations for public 
service; and he is prodigal, in substan- 
tial testimonials of gratitude, ‘for his lord- 
ship’s great charge and solicitude in main- 
taining the government, and protecting the 
inhabitants in their persons, rights, and lib- 
erties,’* 

** No human institution, my friends, how- 
ever skilfully constructed, can stand by its 
own strength, and he who blindly resolves 
his whole political faith into ‘ the voice of 
the people,’ will soon find himself as inse- 
cure in person and in property as the vic- 
tim of the courtly doctrine of ‘ divine right.’ 
‘Fear God: honor the King!’ On those 
inspired precepts hangs all the statesman’s 
law. And while the latter must be under- 
stood to comprehend whatever form of 
magistracy the national sovereignty may, 
for the time, put on, it is only by adhering 

“® Act of 1611, ch. 5. 
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with fidelity, like the planters of Maryland, 
to those unchangeable institutions to which 
we are referred by the former, that we can 
preserve individual ability to surmount those 
temptations, whose general predominance 
is but another name for national degradation. 

«* But how shall I approach that last great 
argument, which immortalizes them whom 
we come here to honor, compared with which 
their other merits fade from view like the 


starry host of heaven paled by the glance of | 


day? Monuments and festivals, and laurel- 


led wreaths, and every demonstration of 


their country’s love and gratitude, to the 
Washingtons, the Wallaces, the Tells, the 
Bolivars, who broke the chains of political 
thraldom! But ‘ glory to God in the high- 
est,’ and praise, and blessing, and adoration, 
and thanksgiving, for the grace that breathed 
his peace into these ‘men of good will,’ 
who gently loosed the fetters of the soul, 
and measurably restored His honor, whose 
acceptable worship can only be the voluntary 
homage of the understanding and the heart! 

“Who and what were these unexam- 
pled people, who would suffer no believer 
in Jesus to be molested on account of his 
religion ; who opened their homes and their 
hearts alike to the victim of Puritan perse- 
cution and the Puritan martyr; tolerating, 
beneath their halcyon rule, every thing but 
what was then universally considered un- 
questionable blasphemy and ‘railing for 
railing ?’ 

** Were they philosophers of that easy 
school, which masks its own indifference or 
hostility to God’s eternal truth, by affected 
liberality towards every opinion of the hour? 
Let the world produce examples of men who 
had proved, by sterner tests, their unyield- 
ing tenacity to conscientious convictions! 
Nay rather, (advanced as they were, before 
their cotemporaries, in that confidence in 
truth which never doubts of its peaceful 
triumph over error) would that they had 
not somewhat exceeded in their zeal, and, 
in respect of doctrines whose professors, 
though scarce amounting to a sect in their 
day, are now eminent among our separated 
brethren, for the consistency of their rea- 
soning and purity of their lives, not reached 
forth the rash hand of flesh to stay the 
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leaning ark of Jehovah, as secure ON the 
necks of the restive oxen, as reposing jp 
‘ the holiest place,’ under the golden Wings 
of the cherubim! : 

** Were they fortune’s ‘ happy Winners,’ 
who only indulged in a pleasing emotion 
of our nature, by communicating to other 
their own satisfaction? Alas! they had 
been formed by adversity’s rudest nurture— 


‘ What sorrow was she bade them know, 
And from their own they learned to melt at othen’ 
wo!’ 


Their God-like charity involved not merely 
pity but forgiveness; but with the thougit | 
of their own injuries came back to their 
hearts the prayer of their dying Saviou—_ 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not | 
what they do!” | 

“Without a fault, they might have bor. | 
rowed the caution of other communities, 
which sought by excluding innovation, to 
preserve their own tranquillity ; while the 
rest of Christendom went to wreck in the 
fierce war of opposing doctrine. Had not 
themselves but just escaped its fury ; and 
might they not, unblamed, have said to 
their separated brother, like the prudent 
‘father of the faithful,’ ‘let there be 0 
quarrel between me and thee! behold, the 
whole land is before thee !’ 

“Ought they not then to have foresee 
und avoided the cruel consequences whit) 
followed so soon their facile hospitality’ | 
My friends, the believer looks to principles, | 
not results. He does what conscience tit: | 
tates, and leaves the rest to God. But hat | 
these peaceful rulers, instead of prompt 
yielding to their generous impulse, set dow! 
to a cold calculation of the ultimate efles 
of their policy, all history had confirmed” 
them the instinctive teaching of their own 
true hearts. For what are all these revoll 
tions of temporal power—what all thes 
developments, from age to age, of the v#"! 
ing resources of human ingenuity, and the 
temporary ascendancy of human will, bw 
so many manifestations by the Most High 
to the reflecting mind, of the unchangeab” 
nature of his purposes—‘ fire, hail, a 
ice, stormy winds which fulfil his word ' 

In this mighty ministry, the plante*” 
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| Maryland had their office too. For though ! odor of their lives, as of the fragrance of the | 
. their work was not to stand throughout their ; sweet wild mint, that wraps the humble 
8 own brief day, they were to enrich the ; graves of the Pilgrims of Maryland !?? ; 
3 world with the imperishable monument of Sublime peroration, and dazzling with 
’ | their example. Nor can American patriot- ; all the power of truth, which we hope will 
n im devise a holier or more salutary rite, ; be disseminated far and wide, for the salu- } 
rs than that in which, on this occasion, I am ; tary shame and moral guidance of those } 
id its unworthy representative. When blind ; bigots, who under the pretence of fond at- 
"= credulity yields to the guidance of ignorance, { tachment for our free institutions, are con- 
interest, OF geejudion-—when once proud ; stantly declaiming against the progress of 
Massachusetts waits for the weeping hea- : Popery, as if the Catholic had not been their 
ny vens to wash from Mount Benedict the } master, their teacher, their exemplar, in the 
| black record of her shame—when manly ; theory and practice of civil and religious 
ly | | worth combines with female tenderness, in } liberty, in the new as well as in the old 
ht | thename of truth and liberty, to close the { world. Now that these facts are beginning 
sir | hand of pity against the shrinking Catholic ; to be better understood, it is marvellous that 
"a orphan; to shut out from the blessed beams ; the members of a Protestant association or of 
not | of public education the child of the Catholic | a Reformation society, do not retreat from 
artisan or laborer, who will not consent to } their vain design, under the conviction that 
ie | quench in its soul what he deems ‘the ; the light of historic truth, not less than the | 
03, | | brightness of the light eternal ;? to withhold ;} actual experience of the age, will turn their } 
to | ‘the leave to toil? one the elon Catholic } efforts to their own confusion and defeat. 3 
the waiter, or the poor Irish girl, whose infan- ; Whatever may be their views of the sub- 
the | tile purity—the emerald crown of her devo- ject, we consider the position well estab- ! 
not | tion to the ‘Queen of virgins ’—might lished that it is too late in the day to pro- 3 
and _ sometimes be ‘as the lamp shining on the $ claim the wisdom of such machinations, and ! 
t holy candlestick,’* to the giddy foot of fash- : that men who will thus rave against the 
lent | ion’s gay votaress whom she sues to serve, } Very principles that are essential for the pre- ! 
00 _ unless they will consent to earn ‘the meat ; servation of their social vitality, are the worst 
the | | that perisheth,’ by renouncing what they | enemies of American freedom, “ clouds 
Be  ielieve ‘the living bread which came down } without water which are carried about by 
seen fom heaven’—then the aching heart can } Winds: raging waves of the sea, foaming } 
hich | | wing its weary way to the peaceful plain of out their own confusion ;’’ whilst by the 
ity? | | od St. Mary’s! There, still, in our land ; true philosopher, by the honest legislator, by 
ples, | | the tired dove can rest upon the olive! > the practical philanthropist, by the unbias- ; 
dic | There Christians of every creed can still : ed patriot, the general commemoration of } | 
had meetin love and harmony like children of } the high principle and unexampled virtue fe 
aptly the same kind and impartial Father! for | displayed by the pilgrims of Maryland, will | 
lown there the very air is redolent of the good ; be regarded as an era in the history of our 
ffects | ’ liberties, and as one of the most effectual] | 
ed t0 | * Ecclesiasticus xxvi, vy. 22. : preservatives of our national institutions. ; . 
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OSSUET has well observed that the 
whole controversy on the subject of 
the Christian sacrifice, between the Catho- 
lic Church and those who are separated 
from her communion, is reduced to the 
question of the real presence; for if this 
point be once admitted, it will easily be 
conceded that in the eucharist there is a 
true and real sacrifice, in the sense of the 
Catholic Church. From the origin of Chris- 
tianity, they only who were deputed to offer 
sacrifice thus understood, were called priests ; 
and we therefore remarked, in preceding 
articles, that no individual could legitimately 
assume this title, unless he were empow- 
ered to offer sacrifice, and that sacrifice 
which is taught by the Catholic Church to 
be the great oblation of the new law, and 
in which the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
are truly and substantially offered on the 
altar. We have already shown that Christ 
instituted a real sacrifice; and it now re- 
mains to be proved, in conclusion of this 
subject, that the victim which is offered on 
the Christian altar is nothing less than his 
own sacred body and blood under the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine. We shall 
not dwell on the arguments that might be 
drawn from Holy Scripture, as they have 
been furnished at length in the first vol- 
ume of this work. We shall confine our- 
selves to one principal proof, which will 
exhibit the positive testimony of the primi- 
tive Church in support of our proposition, 
and which will demonstrate, to the satis- 
faction of every unbiassed mind, that no- 
thing could be more groundless than the 
assertion on the part of Protestants, that the 
Catholic doctrine was introduced at some 
period, subsequent to the apostolic age. 
The universal belief of the Church in 
the first ages of Christianity, acknowledged 
that the eucharist contained really and sub- 
stantially the body and blood of Jesus Christ 


under the sacramental species. This fae; 
is gathered from the various liturgies whic) 
were then in use, and from the writings of 
the ancient fathers, which attest in the 
plainest terms, the faith and practice of the 
primitive Christians. 

The liturgy or form of divine worship 
was not, in the earliest ages, committed w 
writing. It was retained by memory among 
the bishops and priests, as the Apostles’ 
Creed was learnt and retained by the faith- 
ful. ‘The symbol of our faith and hope,” 
says St. Jerom, “comes to us from the 
apostles, and is not written.”’* But when, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, there 
was no longer any danger to be apprehended 
from the open exposition of the mysteries 
of religion, the liturgy was placed upoi 
record, and was in substance the same inal 
Christian countries ; a circumstance whic) 
shows the unanimous consent of the dil- 
ferent Churches on this point, and the be 
lief which had been transmitted to them from 
primitive times. This is acknowledged eve 
by some of the most distinguished Protestatl 
writers. Archbishop Wake, speaking of the 
liturgies ascribed to St. Peter, St. Mark, aud 
St. James, observes that ‘the prayers 
which they all agree, were first prescribed 10 
the same or like terms by those apostles and 
evangelists :”’+ and Bishop Bull upoa the 
same subject, remarks, that “this order 0 
prayer (in the liturgies), was delivered 1 
the several Churches in the very first plan: 
tation and settlement of them.’’f In!" 
the agreement of all the Churches i the 
east and west, so widely distant from each 
other, cannot be accounted for in any other 
hypothesis than the constant and uniform 
dition among them of the apostolic teaching: 
But what is the language of the liturg'®’ 


* St. Jerom ad Pam. 
+ Apostolic Fathers, p. 102. 
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Liturgy of Jerusalem.*—‘‘ Have mercy on 
ys, O God, the Father Almighty, and send 
in Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, 


___. that coming he may make this bread 


ihe life-giving body, the saving body, the 
heavenly body, the body giving health to 
souls and bodies, the body of our Lord, God, 
md Saviour, Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and eternal life to those who receive 


it: Amen. And may make what is mixed 
in this chalice, the blood of the new tes- 


tament, the saving blood, the life-giving 


| blood, the blood of our Lord, God, and Sa- 
| viowr, Jesus Christ, &c. Amen. 


Wherefore 
we offer to thee, C Lord, this tremendous 
and unbloody sacrifice, for thy holy places 


| which thou hast enlightened by the mani- 
' festation of Christ, thy Son,’’ &c. 


Liturgy of Alexandria.t—* We offer to 
thee, O Lord, this rational and wnbloody 
worship—which all nations, from the rising 
to the setting sun, from the north to the 


south, offer to thee, because thy name 1s 


great in all nations; and in every place in- 
cense is offered tothy holy name, and sacrifice 
andoblation. .. . To thee, O Lord, our God, 


from thy own gifts we have offered thee what 


isthine. Send down upon us, and upon 


- this bread and this chalice, thy Holy Spirit, 


| indeed the body, and the chalice the blood of 


that he may sanctify and consecrate them, 
asGod Almighty ; and may make the bread 


the new testament of the very Lord, and God, 
md Saviour, and our Sovereign King, Jesus 


| Christ, &c. Supreme Lord, God Almighty ! 


We beseech thee to expel the darkness of 
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God Almighty, make us worthy to offer 
thee gifts and spiritual sacrifices; and grant 
that we may find grace before thee, and that 
our sacrifice may be acceptable to thee,”’ &e. 
** Bless, O Lord, the holy bread—Make in- 
deed this bread the precious body of thy 
Christ—Bless, O Lord, the holy chalice; 
and what is in this chalice, the precious blood 
of thy Christ—changing by the Holy Spirit. 
Amen, Amen, Amen! That it may be to 
those who receive it, available to sobriety 
of soul; to the remission of sins; to the 
communication of the Holy Spirit; to the 
plenitude of the kingdom of heaven ; to con- 
fidence in Thee, not to sin or damnation.”? 
Apostolic Liturgy.*—* We offer to thee, 
who art King and God, this bread and this 
chalice, according to the order of our Sa- 
viour. We beseech thee to look down fa- 
vorably upon these gifts in honor of Jesus 


- Christ, and to send down upon this sacrifice 


thy Holy Spirit, the witness of the suffer- 
ings of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he may 
make this bread become the body of thy Christ, 
and this chalice his blood.”’ At the commu- 
nion the people exclaim: ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David! blessed be the Lord God, 
who cometh in the name of the Lord, and 
has shown himself to us.’”? The rubric adds, 


, «The bishop gives the eucharist with these 


wean 


~ 


~~ 


words: It is the body of Jesus Christ! The 
receiver answers, Amen. The deacon gives 
the chalice, saying: ‘* Jt is the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the cup of life! The receiver an- 
swers, Amen. And, after the communion, 


; the deacon begins the thanksgiving, saying, 


‘i from our minds, and to exhilarate them : 


with the splendor of thy Holy Spirit, that, 


| filled with a lively sense of thee, we may 
| Worthily partake of the good things that | 


we given to us,—the immaculate body and 


| Precious blood of th'y only begotten Son, our 


Lord, and God, and Saviour,”’ &c. 
Liturgy of Constantinople.t—* O Lord, 


“ie most ancient of the liturgies, and commonly 
reahes the Churches of Syria. It is also called the 
Murgy of St. James, 
jt Called also the liturgy of St. Mark, who first 
en the faith at Alexandria, and who, no doubt, 
a 4 form of prayer or liturgy to his Church. It 
whale the ancient rite of that Church, and Putri- 
‘ a and was constantly in use — the or- 
x Christians in Egypt, till compelled to adopt 
t Cal Stantinople. 
led also the liturgy of St. Chrysostom. It 
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“after having received the precious body and 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ, let us give 


» thanks to Him, who has made us partake 


of his mysteries. The benediction is fol- 


» lowed by the sacrifice—and after it is offered, 


er 


each one in order should receive the body 
and blood of the Lord, and approach to it 
with the fear and reverence due to the body of 


_ the King.”’ 


Or 
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Roman Liturgy.t—* We beseech thee, 


is followed by all the Greek Christians in the east 
and west; by the Russians and nations converted 
by the Greeks. 

* So called, because taken from the eighth book 
of the ‘* Apostolic Constitutions,’”’ a work written 
in the fourth century; several passages from which 
are found in St. Epiphanius, Adv. Hareses. 


+ It was the principal liturgy used in the west, | 
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O God, to cause that this oblation may be 
in all things blessed, admitted, ratified, rea- 
sonable, and acceptable ; that it may become 
for us the body and blood of thy beloved Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’? After the conse- 
cration, the priest says: “ we offer to thy 
supreme Majesty, of thy gifts and benefits, 
a pure host, a holy host, an unspotted host, the 
holy bread of eternal life, and the chalice 
of everlasting salvation.” At the commu- 
nion, bowing down in sentiments of pro- 
found adoration and humility, and addres- 
sing himself to Jesus Christ, then present 
in his hand, he says thrice: “ Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst enter under 
my roof, but say only the word and my 
soul shall be healed.” And giving the 
communion, as in receiving it himself, he 
declares again, that it is the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Such was the language of the liturgy 
introduced into the British Isles in 595, 
and which, up to the sixteenth century was 
universally celebrated in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, as it has been now for many 
centuries in France, Germany and Spain, 
and in every country of the world, where 
Latin priests are to be found. 

Ambrosian Liturgy.*—* Receive, O most 
merciful Father, this holy bread ; that it may 
be made the body of thy only begotten Son, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. Receive, 
O Holy Trinity, this chalice, wine mixed 
water, that it may he made the blood of thy 
only begotten Son. In the name of the Fa- 
ther,” &e. 

Syriac Liturgy.t—* May thy holy Spirit 
come down upon us, and upon these gifts, 


and was considered to come originally, and in sub- 
stance from St. Peter. It was inserted by St. Ge- 
lasius in his Sacramentary, which was a collection 
of the pee said in the course of the mass, in the 
Church of Rome, from the first ages, to which he 
added some new prayers and prefaces. 

*It was in use at Milan, when St. Ambrose was 
made bishop of that sce in 374; to which he made 
some additions. The Church of Milan has, to this 
day, preserved its ancient Ambrosian right, only 
with a few changes and additions. 

+ Called the liturgy of St. Basil. We learn from 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen, that St. Basil composed 
prayers for the altar ; and in his letter to the clergy 
of Neocesarea, St. Basil speaks of the prayers he 
had made for the mass, This liturgy is one of the 
most ancient in use among the Syrians, and in other 
parts of the east. 
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which we have presented, and may hp 
sanctify them—and make this bread the gh, 
rious body of our Lord Jesus Christ, the buy 
venly body, the life-giving body, the pre. 
cious body, for the expiation of faults, anj 
the remission of sins, and eternal life 4) | 
those who receive it. Amen. And thy | 
chalice, the precious blood of Jesus Chris, 
the Lord God, who has dominion over qj) | 
things,—the redeeming blood, the life-giving 
blood, the expiating blood which was poure{ 
forth, for the redemption and life of thy | 
world, for the expiation of faults, and the. 
remission of sins, and eternal life to thos 
who receive it.”’ | 
Liturgy of Nestorius.*—* We offer 
thee, this living, holy, acceptable, excellent, 
and unbloody sacrifice for all creatures.” | 
“May the grace of the Holy Ghost com | 
and dwell and rest on this oblation, which 
we are offering before thee; may he sane- 
tify it, and make it, 7. e. this bread ani 
chalice, the body and blood of our Lord Jesu 
Christ : thou transmuting them, and sanctify 
ing them by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, that the receiving of these holy mys 
terles may avail all who receive them, unt 


; eternal life—may we be worthy, witha pur 


conscience, to partake of the body and blood 
of thy Christ, &e.—since we have externally 
received thy body, may thy virtue internally 
dwell in us—Grant that thy living body, 0) 
Lord, which we have eaten, and thy pure blood 


: which we have drunk, may not turn to OU 


detriment, but to the expiation of our crimes, 


> and the remission of our sins, O Lord ofall. 


Coptic Liturgy.t—* O Lord Jesus Chris, 
we beg and entreat thy goodness, O Lovet 
of mankind, look down on this bread an‘ 
on this chalice, which we have placed 
this thy sacerdotal table: bless them, sanctify 
them, and consecrate them: change them, 
so that indeed this bread may become ty | 
holy body ; and that which is mixed In this 
chalice, thy precious blood ; that they m4) 
be to us a safeguard,” &e. 


; * This was the old liturgy of the Chureh of a 
. stantinople, before Nestorius ; but in the preface ™ | 
denies the unity of — in Christ. 


iturgy of St. Basil, and in #* 


— 


+ Called also the 


among the Eutychians and Jacobites, in & nS | 


leaders. 
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Alexandrian Liturgy.*—* Do not reject 


ys sinners who are offering to Thee, this 


tremendous and unbloody sacrifice.” ‘Grant 


 thatwith all fear and a pure conscience, we 


may offer to thee this spiritual and unbloody 
swerifice on this holy altar.” Elevating the 
larger part of the consecrated host, he says: 
“Te apie Tole é10—The holy and precious 
blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Amen. 
The holy, precious body, and true blood of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Amen. 
The body and blood of Emanuel, our God, 
this is truly. Amen. I believe, I believe, 
| believe and confess, till my last breath, 


that it is the very life-giving flesh of thy 
only begotten Son, our Lord, God, and Sa- 


viour, Jesus Christ. He took it of our holy 


- lady, mother of God, and ever Virgin Mary,” 


Some of these extracts are taken from 


' the liturgies or form of public worship used 
| from the beginning in the oriental patriarchal 


Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, and Constantinople, and in Churches 
under their respective jurisdictions. Other 
extracts are taken from the liturgies used by 


| the different divisions of the Nestorian and 
_Eutychian sects in the east, which retain 


the full substance of the ancient orthodox 


liturgies of the Churches in which these 
_ Sects made their appearance, with the addi- 
lion ofa very few particular sentences, ex- 


pressive of the Nestorian and Eutychian 
doctrines. But on the nature of the sacri- 
ie of the mass—on the oblation of the true 
ody and blood of Christ, really present 
under the appearances of bread and wine— 
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on the reception of the same by the faithful ° 
in the holy communion—and on the miracu- 
| lous change of bread and wine into the | 
| body and blood of our divine Saviour,— 
| these liturgies of the Nestorians and Kuty- 


chians are as clear and expressive as any 0 
the neient liturgies of the orthodox Churches. 
This language of the Nestorians and Euty- 
— Was not borrowed from the Catholic 
p urches of Jerusalem, or Alexandria, or 
— after the years 431 or 451, 
7 these heretics were separated from 
- ee of the Church: but it was 

lurgical language of the orthodox 


Called also the 1i 
the Grae. fan liturgy of St. Basil, taken from 
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Churches, with which Nestorius and Kuty- 
ches were in communion before their separa- 
tion, and which had used the substance 
of the same form of public prayer and 
worship, from the first establishment of 
Christianity in them. 

*“It is impossible to read these oriental 
liturgies, these forms of public worship, 
embodying the doctrines of faith professed 
by the Churches in which they were used, 
and to notice the ancient and universal doc- 
trinal uniformity which they present, in the 
simplicity of their language; without can- 
didly acknowledging that the true body and 
blood of Christ were believed to be really pre- 
sent under the appearances of bread and wine ; 
and were offered as the Christian sacrifice, 
and received as the holy sacrament of the 
new law, in those Churches in the east, in 
which Christianity was first established by 
the apostles.’’* 

We will now proceed to show that the 
language of the holy fathers corresponds 
exactly with the language of the liturgies. 

St. Ignatius.t—These Gnostic heretics 
‘‘abstain from the eucharist and from prayer, 
because they do not acknowledge the eucha- 
rist to be the flesh of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, which suffered for our sins, and 
which the Father by his goodness resusci- 
tated. Rejecting, therefore, this gift of God, 
they die in their disputes.”’—Ep. ad Smyrn. 
p- 36. T. ii, pp. Apost. Amsteledami, 1724. 

St. Justin.t—** Our prayers being finished, 
we embrace one another with the kiss of 
peace. Then to him who presides over the 
brethren, is presented bread and wine tem- 
pered with water; having received which 
he gives glory to the Father of all things in 
the name of the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
and returns thanks in many prayers that 
he has been deemed worthy of these gifts. 
These offices being duly performed, the 
whole assembly, in acclamation, answers 
Amen: when the ministers whom we call 
deacons, distribute to each one present a 


~e 
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* Dr. Poynter’s eal p- 140. 

+ He was the disciple of St. John, and suffered 
martyrdom in the beginning of the second century. 

tA Christian philosopher, by birth a Greek, 
who suffered martyrdom at Rome, about the year 
166, having, a few years before, addressed two 
apologies, in favor of the Christians, to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, and to the Roman senate. 
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portion of the blessed bread, and the wine 
and water: some is also taken to the absent. 
This food we call the eucharist, of which 
they alone are allowed to partake who be- 
lieve the doctrines taught by us, and have 
been regenerated by water for the remission 
of sin, and who live as Christ ordained. 
Nor do we take these gifts as common bread 
and common drink ; but as Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, made man by the word of God, 
took flesh and blood for our salvation: in 
the same manner we have been taught that 
the food which has been blessed by the 
prayer of the words which he spoke, and 
by which our blood and flesh, in the change, 
are nourished, 
that Jesus incarnate. The apostles, in the 
commentaries written by them, which are 
ealled Gospels, have delivered that Jesus so 
commanded, when taking bread, 
given thanks, he said: Do this in remem- 
brance of me: In like 
manner, taking the cup and giving thanks, 
he said: This is my blood: and that he dis- 
tributed both to them only.””— pol. i, Hage 
Comitum, 1742, pp. 82, 83. 

Origen (‘Third century ).—** You that have 
been accustomed to be present at the divine 
mysteries, know, when you receive the body 
of the Lord, with what care and veneration 
you preserve it, lest any particle of it fall 
r be lost; and you think 
yourselves guilty, and with reason, if it 
should so happen through your negligence.” 
Hom. xiii, in Exod. T. ii 

St. Hippolytus.*—Commenting on the 
words of Proverbs, ix—Wéisdom hath built 
herself a house, he says: ‘* He (Christ) pre- 
pared his table, that is, the promised know- 
ledge of the Holy Trinity, and moreover 
his venerable and sacred body and blood, 
which are every day offered up in remem- 


having 


This is my body. 


to the ground, « 


, p- 176. 


brance of that divine and mysterious supper. 
Come, eat my bread, and drink the wine which 
I have mingled for you, that is, his divine body 
and his venerable blood, which he wave us to 
eat and drink for the remission of’ sins.’’—In 
Prov. c. ix, p. 282. 


St. Ephrem of Edessa.+—** His body, by a 


* He suffered martyrdom in 230. 
+ He flourished in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. His writings were in such estimation, says 


—_—_———_———~ 





is the flesh and blood of 
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new method, is mixed with our bodies, ang 
his most pure blood is transfused into oy, 
veins. LHe is wholly incorporated with 
And because he loved his Church he wa: 
made the bread of life, that he might jy. 
himself to be eaten.”—Hymn xxxvii, de Vp. 
ginitate, Bibl. Orient. Assemani. _ T. i, p. Wi, 
** You believe that Christ, the Son of Gog, 
for you, was born in the flesh. Then why 
do you search into what is inscrutable? 
Doing this you prove your curiosity, no 
your faith. Believe then and with a firm 
faith receive the body and blood of our Lord 
Abraham placed earthly food before the ce. 
lestial spirits (Gen. xviii), of which they 
ate. This was wonderful ; but what Christ 
has done for us, greatly exceeds this, and 
transcends all speech, and all conception, 
To us that are in the flesh he has given t 
eat his body and blood. Myself incapable of 
comprehending the mysteries of God, | dare 
not proceed; and should I attempt it, | 
should only show my own rashness.”—De 
Nat. Dei minime serutanda.  T\ iii, pp. 4%-4 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem.*—In his _instrue 
tions addressed to those who had been newly 
baptised, he says: ‘The bread and wine, 
which, before the invocation of the adorable 
‘Trinity, were nothing but bread and wine, 
become, after this invocation, the body ad 
blood of Christ.’?’—Catech. Mystag. | 2. Vil, 
p. 308. ‘Jesus Christ in Cana of Galilee, 
once changed water into wine by his wil 


only ; and shall we think him less wortly | 

: ‘ . . » | 
of credit, when he changes wine into blood! | 
Invited to an earthly marriage, he wrought 


this miracle; and shall we hesitate to coh 
fess, that he has given to his children his 
body to eat, and his blood to drink? Where 
fore, with all confidence, let us take the 
body and blood of Christ. For in the typ* 
or figure of bread, his body is given to thee, 
and in the type or figure of wine, his blood 
is given; that so being made partake rs 0! 
the body and blood of Christ, you may be 
come one body and one blood with him 
Thus, the body and blood of C hrist bei: 


, a 
St. Jerom, that in many churches they were re 


alter the canonical Scriptures. 

* Of his twenty- toes Catechetical Dior 
eighteen were addressed to the uninitiated® on 
chumens, and five tothe initiated, or newly. bagi 
He was patriarch of Jerusalem, and died in 
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| gistributed in our members, we become 
cwristofori, that is, We carry Christ with us ; 
ond thus, as St. Peter says, ‘we are made 
| partakers of the divine nature.’ ’’—Ibid. n. 
| ji, ili, p» 320. 
' St. Ambrose.*—** But you may say, I see 
' somewhat else; how do you assert, that I 
| shall receive the body of Christ? This re- 
mains to be proved. How many examples 
' may we not make use of to show that we 
have not here what nature formed, but 
what the divine blessing has consecrated, 
and that the virtue of this blessing is 
| more powerful than that of nature ; because 
by it nature itself is changed? Moses held 
the rod: he cast it on the ground, and it 
became a serpent. Again he took it by the 
il, and again it became a rod. See you 
‘not that by the prophetic power, the na- 
ture of the rod and the serpent was twice 
| changed ?”? He proceeds to instance many 
other miraculous changes, as recorded in 
Scripture, and then adds: “If now the 
blessing of men was powerful enough to 
change nature, what must we not say of 
the divine consecration, when the very 
, words of our Lord operate? .. . . There- 
| lore, the word of Christ which could draw 
out of nothing what was not, shall it not be 
_ able to change the things that are, into that 
| which they were not?..... Before the 
_ benediction of the celestial words, the bread 
| (species) is named; after the consecration 
_ the body of Christ is signified. He himself 
| calls it his blood. Before consecration it 
| has another name; afterwards it is denomi- 
_ tated blood. And you answer Amen, that 
iS, It is true”? 
_ St. Augustin.t—< You ought to under- 
Sand what you have received, what you 
we about to receive, and what you ought 
ery day to receive. The bread that you 
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_Whold on the altar, sanctified by the word 
of God, is the body of Christ. That cup— 
| that which the cup contains—sanctified by 


| acter of Milan for twenty years. He died 
The i : . . , . 
als in gllustrions bishop of Hippo, in Africa. He 
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the word of God, is the blood of Christ. We 
receive with a faithful heart and mouth the 
mediator of God and man, the Man, Christ 
Jesus, who has given us his body to eat, and 
his blood to drink ; although it may appear 
more horrible to eat the flesh of a man, than 
to destroy it, and to drink human blood, than 
to spill it.””— Contra Adv. Legis et Proph. L. 
ll, c. ix, T. vii, p. 599. Speaking of his 
mother’s death, he says: ‘* She desired that 
remembrance of her should be made at the 
altar: a service which, on no day, she had 
omitted ; knowing that thence was dispensed 
the holy victim, by which the hand writing 
against us had been blotted out.”—JL. ix, 
Confess. c. 13, T. i, p. 170. 

These passages which we have adduced, 
are only a few among the innumerable tes- 
timonies of the primitive fathers, in favor 
of the Catholic doctrine of the eucharist. 
But they will suflice to show the absurdity 
of the assertion that this doctrine was intro- 
duced only in the ninth or eleventh century. 
The fact is and it will be obvious to every 
unprejudiced mind, that the language of the 
council of Trent itself, is not more distinctly 
explicit on the subject of the eucharist, than 
the language of the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers. “It is incontestible,’’ as Dr. Mil- 
ner observes, ‘and has been carried to the 
highest degree of moral evidence, that all 
the Christians of all the nations of the world, 
Greeks as well as Latins, Africans as well 
as Europeans, except Protestants and a 
handful of Vaudois peasants, have in all 
ages believed, and still believe in the real 
presence and transubstantiation.’’* No his- 
torical fact rests upon stronger grounds than 
this; the conclusion therefore will be that 
those individuals who call themselves min- 
isters of the Gospel, while they do not be- 
lieve in, or offer up the eucharistic sacrifice 
as understood by the Catholic Church, are 
not ministers of Christ, or priests of the new 
law, since they do not possess in any way 
that worship which constitutes the glory and 
consolation of the true Christian Church. 





* See Faith of Catholics, and Perpetuite de la 
Foi. 
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THE BOOK OF RATRAMN. 


The book of Ratramn, the priest and monk 
of Corbey, on the Body and Blood of the 
Lord ; to which is added an Appendia, with 
a Preface, by the Right Rev. W. R. Whit- 
tingham, D.D. Bishop of Maryland. Bal- 
timore: Robinson, 1843. 


T has been frequently remarked that per- 

sons, who are in danger of being drowned, 
seize with the utmost eagerness upon any 
support, how frail soever, that is to be found 
within their reach. The same now appears 
to be the case with the pastors of certain 
Protestant societies. Sensible of their daily 
losses, and of the corresponding spiritual 
conquests of the Catholic Church, they 
leave nothing untried to retard her progress ; 
and, being under the impossibility of en- 
tirely concealing the light from the eyes of 
their followers, they endeavor at least to 
obscure its brilliancy, and to prevent its sa- 
cred beams from producing all those effects 
which might cause their ranks to be entirely 
deserted. 

These reflections have been naturally 
suggested by the publication in England, 
and the late republication in America, of 
a little treatise on the eucharist, written by 
Ratramn, a monk of the ninth century. 
The avowed purpose of the publishers is to 
make people believe that neither Ratramn, 
nor the Church of his time, admitted the 
dogma of transubstantiation, and conse- 
quently that this dogma is a mere novelty 
altogether unknown before the ninth cen- 
tury, and introduced into the Romish Church 
at a subsequent period. That such an at- 
tempt is utterly impotent, and that not even 
the slightest inference unfavorable to the 
Catholic religion, can be drawn from Ra- 
tramn’s work, will soon be made manifest 
by a variety of arguments to which we con- 
fidently call the attention of an enlightened 
public. But we deem it expedient to offer 
a few previous remarks, as well on the 
preface of Bishop Whittingham, as on that 
of the English translator, and on his ver- 


sion of Ratramn. This we shall do, freely 
indeed, as the subject requires, yet withoy 
imitating the abusive language of our Op- 
ponents, which so affectedly appears in the 
words Romanist, Romish Church, Romis 
errors, &c., being fully satisfied that nick. 
names, insulting epithets, and groundles 
charges, ought to be left entirely at the dis 
cretion of those who have no better argumen 
and reason to support their cause. 

In the first place the authors of both pre. 
faces uselessly spend much time in proving 
what we readily acknowledge; that (i 
tholic theologians are divided as to the 
meaning of Ratramn’s work ; some mais- 
taining and others denying his having taught 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. As this 
is a matter of fact and as the individual 
opinion of Ratramn is unimportant in itself, 
compared with the mass of evidence whiel 
Catholics derive from other sources; it is 
by no means astonishing that, finding » 
the same work passages which clearly es- 
press, and others which seem to exclude 
Transubstantiation, they should be divided 
among themselves concerning the real set: 
timent of its author; this proves only the! 
they are neither anxious to consider him® 
an advocate of their doctrine, nor afraid 
acknowledge him as an adversary, and thi 
they attach very little importance to hi | 
opinion, whatever it may have been. Bil 
what must appear truly surprising, is, tht! 
Protestants, who lay so much stress up! 
it, and whose interest it is to be perfect!) 
unanimous about the reality of their clail 
are themselves divided with regard to Rs 
tramn’s sentiments; for, whilst his At 
glican publishers proclaim him decided! 
opposed to the Catholic doctrine, the ¢™ 
turiators of Magdeburg acknowledge 
the contrary that he not only admits ihe 
real presence, but is even favorable to 1 
substantiation ; because, say they, he makes 
use of the words conversion and changt 
“© utitur enim vocabulis commutationis ¢ 
versionis.”’ (Centur. ix.) 
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9, Bishop Whittingham confidently as- 
in the beginning of his preface, that 
the book of Ratramn is “ concise, explicit, 
intelligible, free from scholastic subtleties 


" and mystic refinements,”’ and that ‘‘it pre- 


"nts in brief compass a clear and consistent 


view of the doctrine of the real presence of 
our Lord in his sacrament of the holy eu- 
charist’ Now the character of the book 
js, in general, just the reverse of intelligi- 
bility and clearness. Otherwise, why should 


- there be such a diversity of opinion among 
Protestants themselves concerning its true 


| meaning ? 


ee 


Why should the author have 
entertained and expressed a fear of being 
misunderstood, as the concluding words of 
his treatise show that he did. ‘‘ Yet,’’ says 
he, “let it not be thought, from my saying 
this, that in the mystery of the sacrament, 
the body and blood of the Lord are not re- 
ceived by the faithful.”” In fine, why, if 
the work is explicit, intelligible, clear, and 


| cosistent, did Bishop Whittingham take 
the useless trouble of guarding his readers 


against what he calls the ‘less carefully 


| worded expressions of Ratramn,”’ both in af- 


imation of the real presence, and in denial 
if the local presence, words which are not 
very clear themselves ? 

3, Still more strange is another assertion 
ofthe bishop, which occurs in the first page 
of his preface. «It is,’? says he, “ mainly 
8 evidence as well to the point what was 
tt, as what was the doctrine then held on 
the subject of which it treats, that this little 
ook is valuable. Not only does it aid in 
fixing the precise date of the heretical no- 
on of transubstantiation, but it establishes 
onelusively the fact that it was no part of 
‘he view held to be orthodox, not only when 
td where the author wrote, but for ages 
lerward.” How, we ask, does Ratramn’s 
Weatise establish such a fact? how does it 
‘how that the dogma of transubstantiation 
‘as not admitted then, nor for ages after- 
var? How can this be the case, if Ra- 
mimi himself admits it as a part of the 

‘stan doctrine, if his book was never 
nderstood in any other: sense before the 
‘we of Protestantism, if there are a thou- 
‘und other evidences to establish conclusively 

fact that the Catholic Church, as well 
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in the ninth century as before and after, al- 
ways believed and taught the real presence 
andtransubstantiation ? These points will be 
soon and easily proved against the bishop, 
the last especially, which he knows to be 
the most important of all. Again, if Ra- 
tramn’s book does not speak of transubstan- 
tiation, as the bishop asserts (Preface, p. vi), 
how does it aid in fixing the precise date of 
the notion of that dogma? How can the 
negative argument of silence lead any one 
to such a positive and precise conclusion ? 
These are questions which we leave to the 
ingenuity of the bishop to solve. As to the 
charge of heresy which he ventures to urge 
against the belief of transubstantiation, he 
will do well to prepare himself for his own 
vindication from this charge, when we take 
the liberty of presenting him our arguments 
in favor of the Catholic doctrine. 

4. Besides the illogical inferences of the 
bishop’s reasoning, the very simple facts 
upon which he builds his assertions, are 
supposititious and groundless. Not only 
does he take it for granted, without suffi- 
cient reason, that Ratramn did not admit 
transubstantiation,—not only does he sup- 
pose against all evidence, that Ratramn, if 
such was his meaning, received the appro- 
bation of his cotemporaries, and that the 
bishops of his country esteemed and hon- 
ored him on account of the work which he 
had written on the eucharist ;—there is not 
a shadow of proof to show that the little 
treatise possessed any repute among his co- 
temporaries. Had Bishop Whittingham 
carefully consulted the learned Benedictine 
monks, whose authority in these matters he 
so much and so justly values, he would 
have seen in the learned Benedictine monk 
D. Ceillier (Hist. des auteurs eceles. vol. 
xix, p. 137), that the first known quota- 
tion of Ratramn’s work is from an ano- 
nymous writer, whom critics believe to 
have been Gerbert, archbishop of Rheims 
at the close of the tenth century, more than 
one hundred and twenty years after Ra- 
tramn had written. ‘It does not appear,” 
says the equally celebrated author of Per- 
pétuité de la Foi, “« that this treatise was pub- 
lished during the reign of Charles the Bald, 
at whose request it had been composed, 
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nor even for a long time afterwards. This 
is acknowledged by a Calvinian professor 
at Leyden, in these words: “ it is probable 
that the book of Ratramn was not published, 
because, otherwise, Lanfrancus would not 
have failed to mention it; Bertramni scrip- 
tum editum non fuisse credibile est, de quo 
alioquin Lanfrancus non fuisset taciturus.”’ 
(Perpétuité de la Foi, 18mo, pp. 369, 370, 
and 4to, vol. i, b. xii, p. 29 of the Appendiz.) 
The English author of the second preface, 
might also have ascertained from these ac- 
curate sources, that neither was transub- 
stantiation first propounded by Paschasius 
Radbertus, nor was the treatise of Ratramn 
written against this dogma which, on the 
contrary, he and Paschasius alike admitted 
with the whole Church; he might have 
learned from these authorities that the object 
of Ratramn’s book was to discuss a ques- 
tion which was a mere matter of opinion, 
and which occupied the attention of scholars 


at that time. The question among them 


was to know whether, besides the reality of 


the body and blood of the Lord in the eu- 
charist, there should also be admitted a 
figure of their actual presence; namely, 
whether the outward appearances of bread 
and wine which remain after the consecration, 
were to be considered as a figure of Christ 
concealed under them, and as a sort of veil 
destined to prevent him, though really pre- 
sent, from being perceptible to the senses. 
It was in reference to this and similar ques- 
tions that Ratramn composed his treatise, 
as he himself states, in the first and second 
paragraphs. 

5. We cannot but admire the consistency 
of Bishop Whittingham, with regard to the 
Benedictine monks. When he wishes to 
extol the merit of Ratramn as an author, 
their opinion being on this point in accord- 


ance with his own, “their authority is of | 


the highest and most unquestionable kind.” 
(Preface, p. vi.) When the question is to 
ascertain the real meaning of Ratramn in 
his book on the eucharist, as their opinion 
on this subject is widely different from that 
of the bishop, he sets it aside without the 
least hesitation (pp. vii, viii); as if those 
persons who are most capable of appreci- 
ating an author, had been unable to under- 
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stand his works, and had lost their judg. 
ment in the examination of his Sentiments 
whilst they are admitted to be the mog . 
questionable vouchers of his literary yyeriy 
Diverse weights und diverse measures,—syo) 
is the policy of Bishop Whittingham ip 
lation to the learned Benedictine monks of the 
congregation of St. Maur. 

He does not, however, stop here he 
alters their own words, and attributes j 
them sentiments which they do not ayoy 
According to them, it was King Charle 
the Bald, a man of no great soundness of 
judgment, who “chose Ratramn to be his 
instructor as to what he ought to believe 
concerning predestination and the euch. 
rist.””’ According to Bishop Whittinghan 
this author was “ selected for his ability to 
enlighten kis king on the subject of the pre- 
sence of Curist in the eucharist, and » 
discharged his task in the estimation of the 
bishops of his country,” &e. (p. ix), worls 
which would lead the reader to suppose 
against the truth of history, that Ratramn’s 
performance had been approved by the 
generality of the French prelates. 

Again, the Benedictines affirm, withou! 
any superlative degree, but rather wil 
some restriction, *‘ If the difficulty of putuog 
a right construction on his treatise on the 
eucharist, has excited suspicions in tlt 
minds of some moderns, concerning lis 
faith as regards that article, he has had thd 
stain advantageously wiped avay, the las 
two centuries, by several celebrated thet 
logians ”’ (Preface, p. viii) ; but, according ® 
the comment of the bishop, “ it is admitted 
to be very difficult to put a construction con 
patible with the dogma of transubstanlit 
tion.”” (p.9.) What are we to infer frow 
these nice alterations, than that the gentle- 
man, being conscious of the insecurity 0 
the ground upon which he stands, has 1 
course to every sort of expedient to rendet 
it less insecure, if possible ? 

6. We are certainly authorised t0 form 
the same judgment of the appellation by 
which Bishop Whittingham affects 10 
signate the Episcopalian Churches, sitv@ 
on this and on the other side of the At 
tic; calling them the Catholic Churches © 
England and America. When some 
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sal characteristic Or advantage is not pos- 
cessed by an individual, it may be a conso- 
ation for him at least to assume its name; 


yt what a poor consolation, in a matter of 


« serious a nature as the Church, to assume 
je name, without having the reality! and 
who is there knowing that the word Catho- 
lie means universal, that will not smile at the 
range idea and attempt of the bishop to 
apply it to a few Churches, not even united 
among themselves, of a part only of North 


— Amerca, and of a very small portion of Ku- 


? 
rope ! 
7. We shall say nothing more for the 


"present on the prefaces of the two editors of 
 Ratramn’s work, as their chief misstatement 
concerning the meaning of this author, and 


particularly concerning the doctrine of the 


Church in his time, will be the subject of 


wbsequent remarks. Before we enter, 


however, upon these observations, it will 


be necessary to premise a few words rela- 
tive to the translation of Ratramn’s book, a 
translation originally made in England, and 
wow presented to the American public by 
Bishop Whittingham, who confidently pro- 
poses it asan accurate translation. Whether 
i thus commending it, and giving it the 
sunction of his name, he was conscious or 
ignorant of the many inaccuracies which it 
‘ontains, and if ignorant, whether this dis- 
qualification to speak of its merits, was the 
fleet of carelessness, we leave to others 
judge. As for us, we have no hesitation 
i) pronouncing the version very unfaithful, 
ind that too on points of very great impor- 
‘ance, as may be easily perceived from the 
‘ollowing undeniable facts and quotations. 
|. Whenever Ratramn, speaking of the 
*ucharistic elements after the consecration, 
iesignates them by speciem visibilem, species, 
"is plain, both from the obvious significa- 
‘on of these words, and from the context of 
tis book, that he means the visible form, the 
tolor, the shape, and other outward appear- 
‘res of the bread and wine. That his 
“waning is no other than this, appears in 
*reral passages ; y, g. in the ninth section, 
where he says: 
“That bread, which by the ministry of 
Mia is made the body of Christ, 
One thing outwardly to man’s 
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senses, and proclaimeth another thing in- 
wardly to the souls of the faithful. Oué- 
wardly, the form of bread, which it was be- 
fore, is presented, its color is exhibited, its 
taste is perceived ; but inwardly, a far differ- 
ent thing is declared (intimatur), and that 
much more precious, much more excellent, 
for it is heavenly, for it is divine; that is, 
Christ’s body.” 

Again: “The wine, also, which by the 
priest’s consecration is made the sacrament 
of Christ’s blood, showeth one thing owé- 
wardly, and inwardly containeth another,” 
ete. 

It is, therefore, plain that Ratramn admits 
only the outward appearance of bread and 
wie to remain in the eucharist after the 
consecration: yet his translator every where 
renders the expression species, visibilem spe- 
ciem, by the word nature, to make him sig- 
nify that the nature of bread and wine also 
remains, and consequently that there is no 
Transubstantiation. 

Ratramn’s Words. 

XVI. Non quod duarum sit existentia 
rerum inter se diversarum, corporis videlicet 
et spiritas, verum una eademque res secun- 
dim aliud species panis et vini consistit, se- 
cundim aliud autem corpus est et sanguis 
Christi. Secundum namque quod utrum- 
que corporaliter contingitur, species sunt 
creature corporee ; secundum potentiam 
verd quod spiritualiter facte sunt, mysteria 
sunt corporis et sanguinis Christi. 

LVII. Hee verd caro, que nunc simili- 
tudinem illius in mysterio continet, non sit 
specie caro, sed sacramento. Si quidem in 
specie panis est; in sacramento, verum Christi 
corpus, sicut ipse clamat Dominus Jesus, 
** hoc est corpus meum.” 

Words of the Translator. 

XVI. Not that two things co-exist di- 
verse between themselves, namely body and 
spirit, but one and the same thing hath in 
one respect the nature of bread and wine, in 
another is the body and blood of Christ. 
As far as they are corporally handled, they 
are in their nature, corporal creatures, but in 
their power, as they are spiritually made, 
they are the mysteries of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

LVII. The flesh, which now in a myste- 
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ry containeth the similitude of the former, 
is not flesh in its nature, but in a sacrament. 
For in its nature it is bread, but sacramen- 
tally it is the true body of Christ, as the 
Lord Jesus himself declareth, “ this is my 
body.” 

It is evident that, instead of in its nature 
there ought to be in both places wi its ap- 
pearance ; otherwise flesh would be no flesh 
at all; the true body of Christ existing in 
the sacrament would not be his true body ; 
Ratramn would have spoken a most ridicu- 
lous language, and Christ himself in say- 
ing, “‘ this is my body,” would not have 
spoken the truth. Let the same remark 
be applied to the same expressions in 
many other places of the so-called accurate 
translation, v. g. the end of numbers x, xij, 
&c., where nature is constantly thrust in for 
visible form or appearance. 

Another glaring alteration is the turning 
of non esse cernuntur into evidently are not, 
instead of are not seen to be, and the addition 
of the word substance to the words of Ra- 
tramn, in a place where it is impossible for 
an attentive and impartial reader not to see 
that he speaks of the body of outward ap- 
pearances, and exterior qualities of the eu- 
charistic elements. 

XV. Si aliud sint quam fuére, muta- 
tionem accepére. Cum hoc negari non 
possit, dicant secundum quid permutata 
sunt; corporaliter namque nihil eis cernitur 
esse permutatum. Fatebuntur igitur ne- 
cesse est, aut mutata esse secundum aliud 
quam secundum corpus, ac per hoc non esse 
hoc quod in veritate videntur, sed aliud 
quod non esse secundum propriam essen- 
tiam cernuntur: aut si hoc profiteri nolue- 
rint, compelluntur negari corpus esse san- 
guinemque Christi, quod nefas est non 
solim dicere, sed etiam cogitare. 

XV.Ifthey areother than they were before, 
they have undergone some change (it should 
be achange). Since this cannot be denied, 
let them say in what respect they are 
changed. For no bodily change (transeat) 
can be seeninthem. They must, therefore, 
confess either that they are changed in res- 
pect of something else than their corporal 
substance, and that, therefore, they are not 
what in truth they seem to be, but somewhat 
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else, which they evidently are not in their 
proper essence ; or, if they will notacknoy.. 
ledge this, they are forced to deny that they 
are the body and blood of Christ, which 
impious, not only to say, but even to thiai 

The preceding paragraph, number xiy 
presents another instance of egregious per- 
version of the sense, the less justifiable jy 
our opinion, as it cannot be excused by apy 
plea of ignorance in the translator, Rj. 
tramn speaking of those who were unyi. 
ling to admit with him, besides the rea] pre 
sence of Christ in the eucharist, a fizyp 
consisting in the remaining appearances of 
the eucharistic elements, says : 

*‘Querendum est ergo ab eis qui nihil 
hic figuraté volunt accipere, sed totum in 
veritatis simplicitate consistere, secundum 
quod demutatio facta sit, ut jam non sint, quod 
anté fuerunt, videlicet panis atque vinun, 
sed sint corpus atque sanguis Christ.” 
“* They must be asked . . . in what resp 
the change has been made by which they a 
no longer what they were before, that is 
say, bread and wine, but are the body ani 
blood of Christ.” 

This passage, as every one will conies, 
is very strong in favor of the dogma of tas- 
substantiation, nor do Catholics express ! 
in more positive language at the preset! 
day. But our English translator of & 
Book of Ratramn has had the art to mait 
the sentence run thus: ‘“* They, therefor, 
who will take nothing figuratively, but wi 
have the whole matter consist in simpt 
truth, must be asked, in what respect ts! 
change takes place, by which the elemes® 
come to be what they were not before (nate 
bread and wine), but the body and blood « 
Christ.”” Very innocent apparently is & 
slight inversion in the phraseology—3™* 
transfer of the syllable not from one ver @ 
the other! yet it removes, or at least, 
siderably obscures the idea of transubsat 
tiation, which Ratramn clearly expres 
but this is what the translator wanted. 

Such are, among other instances, the . 
table deficiencies of a translation 80 © 
dently piesented to the American pable # 
an accurate work. Had we not thea ™ 
son to insinuate that the approbation © 
praise bestowed upon it by Bishop 
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saccuracies and faults with which it 


| of view they may choose to consider the 


| dissenting brethren to further reflection, 
_ and open their eyes to the religious as well 
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‘ingham, might be discreditable to his char- 
ster or learning ? “ Will not also the many 
abounds, raise a suspicion in the minds of 
many that there was a good reason not to 
print the original text of Ratramn side by 
ide with the translation, and that it 
wis found more convenient to insert it at 
he end of the volume? May we not hope 
also, that these considerations will lead our 
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as literary impositions, that are practised 
upon them ? 3 

8, We will now proceed to examine mole | 
fully the real doctrine of Ratramn concern- 
ing the eucharist; not that we attach any 
importance to the opinion of that author, 


our opponents, no matter under what point 
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subject. We willingly admit that in seve- | 
nl sections of the little treatise, there are 
obscure and singular expressions, for ‘ 
vhich it was justly disapproved by the | 
Roman censors, and the author’s name with ° 
rason discarded by the learned and pious ° 
Cardinal Bellarmine, from the list of those + 
eclesiastieal writers who have deserved ; 
well of the Church. It can, however, be ° 
proved, without great difficulty, with Ma- 
uilon, Ceillier, F leury, Natalis Alexander, 
ke. that the doctrine of Ratramn on the — 
wal presence and transubstantiation, al- 
ough sometimes concealed under abstruse 
anguage, is no other than the Catholic 
ine. Among the many passages of his | 
wok which sustain us in this assertion, we | 
sleet the following. ; 
Section IX. «That bread, which by the 
“mstry of the priest is made the body of | 
Christ, showeth one thing outwardly to 
™an'ssenses, and proclaimeth another thing — 
awardly to the souls of the faithful.” 
1. “Likewise the wine, which by the | 
Mest’s consecration is made the sacrament | 
* Christ’s blood, showeth one thing out- ; 
“wily, and inwardly containeth another.” | 
XI. « How shall that be called the body 
. in which no change is known to | 
Made?” We will here make a brief 
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> taste, color, or smell. 
; change here, it is the same which it was 
> before. 
| but forthe sake of historical truth, and to ° 
| show that his book can be of no real service to 


_ earth, is by consecration changed 


; fore said, it hath been proved, that the body 
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remark, lest the drift of the English transla- 
tion should lead into error. Ratramn in this 
passage, and in the two preceding sections, 
argues from the exterior appearance of the 
bread not undergoing any change, that it is 
not, therefore, this exterior appearance 
which can be called the body of Christ. 
Consequently he admits that the body of 
Christ is truly in the eucharist, and that 
it is there also in virtue of some change, or 
transubstantiation. ‘* Here,’ says he, in 
the same section, ‘‘ the bread and wine had 


; a real existence, before they passed into the 
» sacrament of the body and blood of Christ.” 


XIII. ‘We here detect no change in 
If then there is no 


But in truth it is somewhat else, 
since the bread is made the body, and the 
wine the blood of Christ. Christ himself 
hath said, ‘take eat, this is my body.’ 
Likewise, speaking of the cup, he saith, 
‘take, drink, this is the blood of the new 


; testament, which shall be shed for you.’ ”’ 


XV ; last lines. “To deny that they are 
the body and blood of Christ, is impious not 
only to say, but even to think.” And he 
had said just before; “‘ they, indeed, faith- 
fully confess the body and blood of Christ, 
and by so doing, without doubt they pro- 
fess that the elements are not the same 


, thing which they were before ; and if they 


are other than they were before, they have 
undergone some change.” 

XLII. ‘‘ So that the bread which is of- 
fered, though taken from the fruits of the 
into 
Christ’s body, and the wine, though it hath 
flowed from the vine, yet by the consecra- 
tion in this divine mystery is made the blood 
of Christ, not indeed visibly, but, as this 
doctor (St. Isidore) saith, by the invisible 


; operation of the Spirit of God.” 


XLIX. “ From all that we have hereto- 


and blood of Christ, which in the Church 
are received by the mouths of the faithful, are 
figures according to the visible form. But 
according to the invisible substance, that is, 
the power of the word of God, they are truly 
the body and blood of Christ.” &e., Sec. 
Let Bishop Whittingham discover, if he 
53 
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can, in these passages, a denial or even a : 
; an author of such standing and celebrity, i 


mere omission of the real presence and 
transubstantiation. Are they not plain 
enough to show that Ratramn believed and 
taught, on the subject of the eucharist, ex- 


actly the same doctrine that Catholics pro- ; 


fess and have always professed? Are we 
not fully authorized to assert that if, in 
several other places, where he examines 
various incidents of this mystery, he used 
obscure expressions, which the adherents of 
the council of Trent would not be inclined to 
adopt, even these were employed by him 
in a Catholic sense?* But perhaps the 


* For instance, when he calls the body of Christin 


the eucharist, a spiritual body, it is in the same 
sense in which St. Paul says of our bodies, that with- 
out ceasing to be real, they will be spiritual bodies 
after the resurrection. (1 Cor. xv, 66.) When he 


says that the mystery of the eucharist is performed | 


spiritually, it is to signify a divine operation remote 
from the perception of sense. When he speaks of 
a figure, far from excluding the reality, he on the 


contrary means that the remaining appearances of > 


the bread and wine are the veil under which Christ 
is concealed and really present. When the words 
substance, body, corporally, corporeal, are applied to 
the eucharistic elements, it is to designate what 
appears to be substance, the body of exterior quali- 
ties, shape, color, taste, and other appearances ; (See 


Nos. 9, 10, 13, 16.) When it is said that the body | 


of Christ in the encharist is not the verysame which 
was born of the B. Virgin, which aden which 
was nailed to across; that it exists there not in its 
form (specie), but in virtue ; all this is merely to 
exclude from the sacrament the natural, visible and 
passible state of Christ during his mortal life, and to 
show that Christ, although really present in the eu- 
charist, is not seen there, nor eaten after the man- 
ner of ordinary meats, but under the veil of the sa- 
crament. (Sce nos. 56, 57.) 

Nor is this an unfounded interpretation, gratui- 


tously attributed to Ratramn; it is based upon the corruptible wine ; and is, by might of God’ 


; word, truly Christ’s body and his blood: nol, 


whole tenor of his work, upon the rules of sound crit- 
icism and a variety of forcible considerations. 1. 
Good sense and common justice require that, in- 


stead of judging of what is plain in an author from ; 


what is obscure, we should, on the contrary, eluci- 
date and explain what may be obscure from what is 
plain and consistent. 2. It is reasonable, when any 
discussion of this nature arises, to abide by the 
judgment of those who examined the question with 
an unbiassed mind, before the controversy arose. 
Now, it is certain that, up to the time when Pro- 


testants endeavored to extort from Ratramn’s work, 

something favorable to their views, it had always © 
been quoted or mentioned as a Catholic work, first | 
apacy under © 
name of Silvester II, in 999, aud lastly by Fisher, ° 


by Gerbert, who was elected to the 
the 


bishop of Rochester, in his treatise against CEcolam- 
padius in 1526. Not evendid Berengarius, the first 
declared enemy of the real presenee, who found 
himself attacked by all the doctors of his age, and 


condemned by the whole Church, ever dream of ° 


adducing Ratramn’s treatise in favor of his inno- 
vation. 3. The very English translators of the lit- 
tle work must have been much of the same opinion, 
since they judged it necessary, in order to make 
it answer their purpose, to alter its expressious in 
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bishop would rather admit that Ratram) 


perpetually at variance with himself, aj 
that his book so concise, explicit, intelligibl, 
clear and consistent, is a mere compound 
and one continued series of absurd reasop. 
ings and contradictions ; but in this case, of 
what advantage can either the book or th: 
author be to the Protestant cause ? 

If it follows from our arguments ap) 
proofs, that the many Protestant editors of 
Ratramn’s treatise must have been wofilly | 
mistaken about its meaning, and that “; 
judicial blindness must have possessedthem, | 
to be so active in disseminating a work that | 
taught transubstantiation,”’ (Pref. p. 9.) thes 
consequences are of no concern to Catho. | 
lics. The fault is not ours, if the opponents. 
of Catholicity, through a desire of upholding 
a groundless system, plunge headlong into 
insuperable difficulties : let them answer for | 
themselves. | 

What has been said of Ratramn’s book | 
is entirely applicable to the Saxon homily | 
of A&lfric, who, having received his rel | 
gious education from some monks of Cor | 
bey, adopted their peculiarities of language. | 
Yet, whatever may be the obscurity of his 
style, let the reader judge whether the fo! | 


- lowing sentences (pp. 95, 97) would soul | 


well from a Protestant pulpit: “ Muchs 


> betwixt the invisible might of the ho | 


housel, and the visible shape of his prop® | 
nature ; it is naturally corruptible bread au 


notwithstanding, bodily, but ghostly ;” ta 
is, not visibly, but invisibly; otherwis, 


; how would it be truly Christ’s body and blot! 


’ several places. 4. Ratramn himself has defined th 


real meaning of his book, by concluding it withthe 
words: * Let it not be thought from my say!0f this 
that in the mystery of the sacrament, the body \" 
blood of the Lord are not received by the faith 
(S. CI.) 5. He had, before and at the very 
ginning, called the eucharist ‘‘a great 
mystery ; a subject far remote from human 
and into which no one can penetrate, except 


senses, 
by the 


, teaching of the Holy Ghost.’’ (Sec. 3, 4.) But 0 


what great mystery is there, nay, what sembla® 
of mystery at all, if Christ be really and ee 
tially absent, and if the bread and wine, rege 
their nature, remain what they were be Ores ° 
ly a few drops of wine and a piece of bread! +e 
We consider these reasons amp! sufficren 
satisfy every impartial and reasonable mt 
the catholicity of Ratramn. 
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the Catholic Church calls it, a pledge of eter- 
| gal life] and a figure : [of Christ really pre- 


| Again: “ This mystery is a pledge [so 
| 


| ent in it, for] Christ’s body is truth itselfe. 
| This pledge we doe keep mystically, until 

that we be come to the truth itselfe [as the 
| council of Trent expresses it, without any 
| wil], and then is this pledge ended. Truly 
it is so, as we before have said, Christ’s 
body and his blood : not bodily, but ghostly. 
| And ye should not search how it is done, 
| but hold it in your beleefe that it is so done.”’ 
| Afier this, ZElfric relates, in proof of his 
| doctrine, two miracles in which the holy 
| 
| 





| eucharist, by the permission of God, ap- 
peared to different persons under the form 
of flesh and blood. These the English 
editor carefully suppresses, under the honest 
pretence that they are tales, nay infarced 
tales. (See note of p. 97.) Whether tales 
ornot, we shall not examine; one thing is 
certain, that Afric considered them true 
and real miracles, and related them as such. 
Now, it is easy to understand that he did 
s0 to prove the change of the eucharistic 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ. But that he should have had re- 
course to the above facts, to show that Christ 
isnot substantially present in the eucharist, 
and that, instead of any transubstantiation 
taking place, the bread remains bread, and 
the wine remains wine, is so ridiculous a 
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supposition that nothing more so could 
possibly be imagined. 

After all it is a matter of no moment for 
us to find the Catholic doctrine either in 
fElfric or Ratramn; and though for the 
sake of truth, we cannot grant, yet, for the 
sake of argument, we are willing to suppose 
that their tracts on the eucharist have per- 
haps a Protestant meaning; what advan- 
tage will this hypothesis afford the system 
of our opponents? None whatever. The 
Catholic Church has nothing more to fear 
from her obscure than from her declared 
enemies. Her doctrine is invariable, like 
the rock upon which she is built,—like her 
divine founder himself; ‘and whosoever 
shall fall on this stone shall be broken; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder.” (Matt. xxi, 44.) 

Far then, from having held, either in 
the ninth, or in any preceding or subse- 
quent century, a belief different from what 
she holds at present, we maintain, and shall 
prove, we hope, to the satisfaction of the 
reader, that the assertion of our opponents 
on this head is nothing short of a complete 
absurdity, and that all their efforts to estab- 
lish their point are not only unavailing, 
but serve merely to show more and more 
the utmost weakness of their cause. This 
will be the subject of another article in the 
next number. 


CATHOLIC MELODIES. 


NO. 


non and reason alike proclaim 
that, according to the plans of infinite 
wisdom, the contemplation of the material 
orld was destined by the divine Architect 
something more than mere earthly pur- 
Poses; to raise the mind of man to the 
“eat Author of his being, to serve as a 
erat in which the perfections of the Deity 
ov to be teflected as the continual object 

adoration and love. With this origi- 


ae 


tts 


V. 


nal order of Providence, the true worship 
of God has in all ages accorded. We every 
where see the outward world ministering to 
the spiritual, because human nature, com- 
posed of matter as well as of spirit, requires 
the aid of exterior things to impress the 
soul with ideas and feelings of a religious 
and devotional character. Hence the offer- 
ing of sacrifice under the law of nature, and 
the majestic ceremonial of the Israelitic dis- 
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pensation. Far from having revoked or 
changed this order of things, the divine 
founder of Christianity has on the contrary 
inculcated its perfection, by teaching a more 
sublime morality, and establishing more in- 
timate relations between man and his Cre- 
ator. 

His religion is eminently symbolical. 
The sacraments, which he has made the 
channels of his grace, are symbols; and 
the Church itself instituted by him, is but 
an outward symbol of the inward and di- 
vine influence which is directed to the sanc- 
tification of souls. The primitive Chris- 
tians, imbued with a deep spirituality, only 
developed this tendency of the religion 
which they had learned, when almost at 
every moment they expressed themselves 
in some exterior symbol of the divine mercy 
and goodness; and among the practices 
which prevailed in those ages of pure and 
fervent faith, was the use of the sign of the 
cross. ‘ When we walk,” says Tertullian, 
*‘ when we come in, when we go out, when 
we warm ourselves, go to bathe, sit at table, 
light candles, go to bed, in short, in all our 
actions and deportments, we mark ourselves 
with the sign of the cross. If you are ob- 
stinate in demanding Scripture for every 
diseipline and usage of this kind, you will 
find none. But they are supported by tra- 
dition which authorizes them, by custom 
which confirms them, and faith which ob- 
serves them.’”? What more beautiful and 
more eloquent memorial of the Saviour’s 
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incomprehensible love for man, and of the : 
example which he traced for the imitation | 
of his followers, than the sign of the cross ? ; 
The Church, his earthly spouse, has al- ° 
> sacred representation sanctified the shaées 
of retirement, while on the high-ways " 


ways cherished it with peculiar veneration, 
and everywhere exhibited it to her children 
as the symbol of their faith and of their 


hopes. What is the cross but the whole 


science of Jesus Christ crucified? Cold 


and cheerless indeed must be that philoso- : 


phy or religion which does not find in that : 


sacred emblem a nutriment of true devotion. 
Among a certain class of persons, the use 


poses is acknowledged to possess its advan- 
tages. They admire it in the military cos- 


7 


tume and banner, as well as in the miniaty, 
that preserves the memory of friendship or 
affection. Why then, should symbyjig, 
have no religious application ?- Why sho); 
that instinctive disposition of the hum 
heart, to foster the best sentiments of patyy 
by the aid of external things, be checked jy 
the elevation of the soul to the highest oj. 
ject that can possibly claim its consider, 
tion? To oppose this innate propensiy 
would be acting against every dictate of 
reason, and every law of experience; {i 
while the former teaches us that any agency 
tending to the moral culture of man, my 
be safely directed to the honor of God, v 
learn from the latter, as a distinguished 
modern writer has observed, that “ for ty 
mass of mankind, busily occupied from 
morning till night with the things of te 
world, the things of sense must be mise 
up to heaven by the spirit, or they will dng 
the spirit down to hell.”’ This principe | 
was well understood by our forefathers, ani 
hence it was that by various monument 
and customs they brought the exterior ani 
spiritual world into a beautiful harmony. 
Among other objects that arrested the a 
tention of the passer-by, was the emblem 
of our Saviour’s passion. “ Innumenble 
crosses of stone or wood were erected bj 
the public ways, in the heart of forest 
and amidst the wildest scenes of nature, i 
bridges, which heard amidst the eter | 
murmur of the streams, the chant of no 
turns in the night, and on the craggy sul 
mit of islands that lay far in the melancholy 
sea ; that no place might be left without tht | 
symbol of human redemption, and the m 
morial of the passion of Jesus.”* Ths 
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bade the pilgrim pause and offer up a pr)* 
to the throne of mercy. By these oF sit 


. lar demonstrations has the veneration of 


cross of Christ displayed itself in every % 
of the Christian era, and it points with . 
resistible evidence to the Church that 


cherishes the spirit and the practice of prin 
of ceremonies and symbols for secular pur- | Ro. 


tive times. 


* Ages of Faith, vol. ii. 
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THE WAYSIDE CROSS. 


It is a custom, familiar to all who have travelled in the Catholic countries of Europe, to mark the spot, where a 
murder has been committed, by the erection of a cross. The following stanzas were suggested by the picture of 
, wooden cross overgrown by a vine. 


Ir stands, as ages past it stood, 
Beside the road, that cross of wood, 
By living vines o’ergrown ; 
And from their tendrils as they twine, 
As from all nature’s vast design, 
A lesson may be shown. 


Tis said that in the olden time, 

Upon that spot some fearful crime 
Of blood and wrong was wrought ; 

And that in after years there came 

A grey haired man, bowed Jow with shame, 
Its faded trace who sought. 


Here ’mid repentance deep and prayers 
He raised this cross bedewed with tears 
And sighs in anguish given; 
And pious pilgrims bend the knee, 
Whene’er the sacred sign they see, 
In prayer for him to heaven. 


But be the legend false or true, 
Who feel not as this cross they view 
Emotions strong arise? 
And filled with hope, or bowed in fear, 
Who lifts not in devotion here, 
The heart beyond the skies? 


On life’s highway who hath not known, 
Some cross all unexpected shown 
His heedless course to stay? 
And as the chastened spirit knelt, 
Like a peace messenger hath felt, 
The hallowed sign to pray. 


Sustaining grace who hath not found, 

When, like the vine, the cross around, 
Each bitter grief was flung? 

Its apex pointing to the sky, 

Hath raised the drooping soul on high, 
Which firmly to it clung. 


Symbol of shame! whereon once died 
Tue Lorp oF tirz, with thieves beside 
And scoffing crowds below, 
How changed thy destiny since he, 
To whom all nations bow the knee, 
Was doomed thy pangs to know! 
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Symbol of glory! now we ‘turn 

To yon tall spire on which upborne, 
Thy golden beauty plays ; 

Beneath the sun’s meridian light, 

Or through the starry veil of night, 
We mark thy beacon rays. 


Guiding the faithful near or far, 

And shining now, as shone the star 
Of Bethlehem, when of yore, 

The sages of the ancient days, 

With firm resolve and steadfast gaze, 
Followed its mystic lore. 


They knew the holy herald led 
Though resting o’er a lowly shed 
To life’s true source within ; 
And urged by faith, impelled by love, 
They strove the precious boon to prove, 
Cleansing the soul from sin. 


And taught by him* whose simplest word 
Conviction won from all who heard, 
We learn to honor thee ; 
The cross of Christ, the crucified, 
Our only hope, our only pride, 
Our only glory be ! 


Then hail, blest symbol of that faith, 

Whose precepts o’er life’s pilgrim hath 
An influence strong as pure ! 

Bidding each wayward passion cease 

While to the care worn comes thy peace, 
In hopes that must endure. 


When danger frights, and courage fails, 

And tempting vice the soul assails, 
And years their trials bring, 

Oh! how the faithful spirit yearns, 

In fondness to the cross, and turns 
Thus vinelike there to cling. 


Then gladly on his weary way, 
Here let the traveller pause to pay 
The homage of his prayers ; 
For to his soul, like landmarks given, 
Guiding his wandering steps to heaven, 
Each wayside cross appears ! 
Moina. 


* St. Paul to the Galatians (vi, 14) says, ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory but in the cross of our Lord 


Jesus Christ.’’ 


i. 
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THE EDICT OF NANTES. 


BY ROBERT HARE. 


HE Edict of Nantes is one of those sub- 
‘a which form the staple of a great 
jeal of writing and declamation, often with- 
out any precise ideas as to its character, or 
ss to the traits of the times when it was 
adopted, or when it was revoked. It is the 


| object of this lecture to attempt to describe 


its circumstances and results ; and that with- 


| utassuming to decide what was right or 
| what was wrong, either in comparison with 


our own ideas, or those of the times which 
itimmediately concerned. 

Toleration in all matters, is said to bea 
principle of this age. It is professed to be, 
and for the most part is felt in all public 
transactions and affairs. It is fortunate it is 
0 far adopted and realized, since it cannot 
te said that opinion has lost much of its in- 
enseness or exclusiveness, whether it be 
opinion in matters of religion, of conduct, of 
polities, or of one’s own wisdom. Tolera- 
ton is the avowed rule of the age, and it has 
teen agreed upon because it is found better 
for the community, that all opinions should 
be tolerated, than that any man should suf- 
fer,as for a crime, punishment, which in 
uth might be inflicted upon his greater 
weakness or his greater sagacity, and per- 
laps, also, because it is more charitable that 
veshould exert ourselves to bear with the 
‘pinions of another, than visit upon him the 
uitterness of our own self-love. 

Mankind were, for a long time, endeavor- 
gt find out, embody, enforce, and prac- 
‘se this doctrine of toleration, and it is now 
‘ly in the weakness of immaturity. It has 
sown to be recognized as a public principle, 
ind . is to be hoped it may from being a pub- 
le principle, in the course of time, become 
‘private pleasure. Whatever it may be 
ww, or may be destined to become, tole- 
in ma neither a principle, nor a duty, 
oe of any part of mankind in 
wily nth and seventeenth centuries, and 

‘comfort or desolation which then 
Ved from intolerance is as chargeable 


—row. 


wee 
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upon one set of opinions and of men as 
another. The pleasures and advantages 
which spring from toleration are as much 
due to the spirit of one faith as another— 
are attributable to no one creed or doctrine, 
nor to any one band of men or writers. 

The brief and imperfect sketch of the his- 
tory of the Edict of Nantes, which it is the 
purpose of this lecture to present, may show 
the course of the passions which beget in- 
tolerance, and which for so long time af- 
fected mankind, as it may show, also, the 
sincerity and risk with which in those 
days opinions were held and furthered. 

The Reformation, as it is commonly 
called, broke out in Germany about the 
year 1520. Soon after Luther’s first demon- 
stration of opposition to Rome, the excite- 
ment of its discussions was extended into 
France where, however, it was for some 
time dissipated rather than strengthened, by 
the variety of opinions which this new re- 
ligion had produced among those who were 
not unwilling to take part in the movement. 
His own particular doctrines (which varied 
with his temper or his friends), were not 
at first adopted there by any set of men, 
and the greatest effect which he engendered, 
was rather in diverting the attention with 
what he called the abuses of Rome, (and it 
never was denied that there were many 
among the lower clergy) than in rendering 
men dissatisfied with the tenets of the Ca- 
tholic faith. 

He was soon, however, followed by Zu- 
ingle whose doctrines of faith being for the 
most part afterwards embodied in the Insti- 
tutes of Calvin, attracted large numbers of 
followers since known as Calvinists, the 
Lutherans having been always a very small 
party in point of numbers or influence 
among the French seceders generally called 
Huguenots. 

The then monarch of France, Francis I, 
whose memory is always to be cherished 
for his gallant and chivalrous disposition, 
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and whose name is more solidly established 
as that of the father of letters, engaged in 
frequent war with all Europe, and particu- 
larly with his great rival Charles V, found 
it necessary by the force of political motives 
to temporize for the most part with the Re- 
formers, wh>, therefore, though occasion- 
ally the objects of edicts and punishments 
designed to suppress the growing heresy 
gradually, in the course of his long reign, 
acquired great strength and importance from 
their numbers, ability, and even learning. 
The novelty had the same or greater suc- 
cess under his immediate successor Henry 
II, but was in some degree diminished by 
the power and influence of the great duke 
of Guise in the time of Francis II. The 
murder of this great duke by Poltrot, the 
agent of the Protestant party, freed all par- 
ties from the restraint which had hitherto 
confined them, and a civil war broke out 
which for length, bitterness, and desolation, 
has never been equalled; in which the 
balance of cruelty and slaughter, whether 
on one side or the other has never been, and 
never can be settled, and to envenom and 
embitter which all the ingredients of theo- 
logical hatred, fear of tyranny, resistance 
to innovation, and disgust at ancient prac- 
tices were combined with horror and aver- 
sion for adverse opinions and persons, with 
the frenzy of political partizanship and the 
extravagance of ignorance and superstition. 
It was in this then most unhappy country 
that in the next reign occurred that terrible 
and unspeakable massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew by the Catholics, not to be accounted 
for except as an ebullition of universal mad- 
ness, and perhaps not to be equalled in his- 
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mation, was led on by Condé and Coligny 
on the one side, and the dukes of Guise oy 
the other. Reconciliation seemed to be in. 
possible, for it involved an abandonmen of 
religious faith, and (what was then as insup. 
portable) the toleration of another’s, or of po. 
litical connection to violate which was oply 
to furnish the motives of another contes, 
The monarch himself was not the leader no; 
even the principal of his own party, which 
was connected, not by the sentiment of per. 
sonal or even political loyalty, but by rej. 
gion ; and such terms as he granted to his 
adversaries, or such as he was compelled 
receive from Condé and Coligny were su). 
ject to the pleasure and approbation of his 
followers and masters. 

There were many good and wise men 0 
each side in those days, as there are always 
in times of high excitement and disunion, 
and they were listened to as much as wise 
and just and liberal men are heard by 
crowds of bigots and madmen. There was 
the Admiral Coligny on the side of the 
Huguenots, a skilful, prudent leader, and 
brave soldier, who might have commanded 
the confidence of his adversaries, but that 
he was believed, and upon good reason, to 
have been the worst instigator of the murder 
of the great duke of Guise by Poltrot. Ther 
was the famous Chancellor L’Hospital » 
the part of the actual government. Coligny 
maintained his power and influence in his 
party until his death, and does not 
pear ever to have yielded points which # 
this day would be regarded as trivial, and 
compromise which might have brought 


> abouta pacification. The other L’ Hospital | 
: steadfast in his devotion to humanity rather 


tory, except by the atrocious slaughters of 


Dauphiné and Mornas by the Protestants ; 
for the histories of these times, on each side, 
in revealing (what we might almost wish 
had never been known beyond their age) the 


than party, enacted and registered |avs 
tending to harmony and peace, for which 
he was suspected and disowned by tho* 
whom he supported, and at last dism 


by the court. 


horrors and hatred of each party, without ; 


shame, sometimes even with insane satisfac- 
tion, prove that neither side was more free 
from blame—was more Christian, or more 


generous than the other, and that of either | 


the murder and cruelty were restrained only 
by the want of power. 
The civil war—the result of the Refor- 


Henry III succeeded Charles 1X, in 1574 
At that time the Huguenots amou? 
in numbers to about two millions, | 
formed perhaps a sixth of the populatie 
a larger proportion than they preser® 
and always too small to justify them mé 
political truce at least in their hope and a 
tempt to change the national faith, and | 
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| constitutional, religious, and political features 


| form 
should be abolished, and in those where 


of the kingdom. Their desire and object 
were that in all those towns where they 
ed a majority, the Catholic worship 


they were in a minority their own should 
ie tolerated. By one of the first edicts 
of pacification, that of Henry III, granted to 
"the Huguenots the liberty to build churches, 
and hold synods wherever they pleased, ex- 
rept within two leagues of the court. He 
enacted that of seven parliaments, among 
' which were Paris, Toulouse and Grenoble, 
- theone half of the members should be Catho- 
| lies, and the other Protestants, and that the 
children of those who had suffered in the 
_ massacre of St. Bartholomew should be re- 
- leased from payment of taxes for six years. 
| Hegave to Condé the government of Pi- 
- candy and Peronne—he allowed the Protes- 
tants to retain as cautionary of his good 
faith, certain fortified towns in Dauphiné 
_ ad elsewhere, of which they were to nomi- 
nate the governors, and he agreed that the 
sates general should be assembled in six 
months for the redress of grievances. 

Their own historian states that as soon as 
| they had obtained this edict, the Huguenots 
| egretted that they had not asked for more, 

and the Catholics then rose in anger against 
their exaggerated and importunate demands. 
The Parliament refused to register this edict 
except with certain conditions, and both 
parties again resorted to arms. The Catho- 
ls then formed the famous league of which 
ihe avowed motive was to protect religion, 
the king, and the liberty of the state. At 
ihe head of it was Henry II, great duke 
of Guise, and it numbered the princi pal gen- 
lemen of France, but its multitude was 
‘omposed of the people, and its character 
"aS essentially popular. It was eagerly 
®ubraced in Picardy and Peronne, which 
the king had given to the Protestants. It 
Was extended throughout the kingdom as a 
‘hain that linked men rather to their reli- 
sion than their government, and was per- 
‘aps the most honest and obstinate interest 
the kingdom. During the dissentions of 
league, says the historian of the Pretes- 
4nis, the Catholics and Huguenots fought 
each other, murdered, deceived and 
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poisoned each other, and agreed only in de- 
vastating the provinces where both hap- 
pened to be. 

At the death of Henry III, the two par- 
ties fought for a throne as well as for reli- 
gion. Henry IV, was at the head of the 
Protestant array, and entitled in the order of 
descent to the crown. He had been born 
and bred a Protestant—had been reconciled 
to the Church in the time of Charles IX, 
and in the mutations of politics had abjured 
its faith. He was disliked by the great mass 
of the people as a Protestant, and in some 
sense as a stranger in birth. The Catholics 
set up the Cardinal de Bourbon, as Charles 
X,and‘in the course of the furious wars 
which followed, Henry again abjured Pro- 
testantism, doing this upon the advice of 
the wisest and most honest of his party, of 
Du Plessis Mornay for instance, and of 
Sully who told him, “It fits you to be a 
Catholic, and it fits me to be a Protestant, for 
the canon of the mass is the best cannon to 
conquer Paris.”? The ministers of his party 
sent a deputation to remonstrate with him, 
but one of them, who must be acknowledged 
to have been strangely liberal in those days, 
having admitted that a man might be saved 
in the Catholic faith, the king obtained an 
advantage over them, when he said, “ In 
that case as a matter of prudence it is better 
I should bea Catholic than a Protestant, for 
both you and they agree that I might then 
be saved; but in your religion I have only 
your word and not your adversaries for my 
salvation.”’ 

He was then, on the 25th of July, 
1593, again received into the Catholic 
Church, and large bodies of those, whose 
opposition had been prompted only by his 
religious affinities, withdrew upon this event 
from the contest. After some desperate 
battles with the army under the duke of 
Mayenne, now opposing him at the instiga- 
tion of Spain, whose monarch’s designs 
extended to an invasion of France, and the 
possession of her crown, he entered Paris 
and ascended the throne in 1593. 

But his success did not at least immedi- 
ately, either weaken the violence of his 
own party, or command the entire confi- 
dence of the Catholics, and after various 
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favors granted or renewed by him im ease of 
the Protestants, the relief of whom scarcely 
soothed their violence, while it excited that 
of their rivals, he promulgated in August, 
1598, his famous edict of Nantes, securing 
to the Protestants by law, the enjoyment of 
all the rights of a French subject, and ab- 
solving them from the consequences of their 
heresy and rebellion: this edict being the 
first manifestation which the world had yet 
seen of a spirit of toleration—the first act by 
which, since the breaking out of the Refor- 
mation, religious discord, hatred and perse- 
cution were to cease in a nation of Chris- 
tians, though of different faiths. 

For the understanding of the tolerance 
and necessity of this famous edict it is fit to 
observe that by the constitutions of all na- 
tions in those days, a heretic or one avow- 
ing opinions contrary to the faith or peace 
of the Church or sect as established, was 
necessarily a rebel and a criminal in the 
state. Intolerance was both a public duty 
and a public principle, and all the laws 
which in all nations were promulgated for 
the suppression of the faith and doctrines 
of the minority, inflicted penalties only for 
what was in all regarded as a crime. Such 
laws and penalties were not the dictates of 
kings or ministers, but an expression of the 
universal sentiment or popular will ;—as 
much so as if they had been passed in as- 
semblies of the people by an unrelenting 
and savaye majority. Nor was this popu- 
lar will itself a novel, or sudden, or violent 
impulse, but on the contrary a necessary 
act of duty, in complete consistency with 
their sense of piety, and with the fixed 
aversion which men whose minds were vio- 
lently agitated by theological discussion, 
felt for those whose faith they believed to be 
erroneous—and being erfoneous, to be bad 
and sinful. 

The power of the Church, as it was 
called, had but the direct—even if mistaken 
(and who shall say it was mistaken)— 
application of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, to the temporal, political and 
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actual affairs and pursuits of men; and those ; 


who seceded in England, Germany, France 
and elsewhere, did so, claiming that in them 
remained the same power to make the same 
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direct, and as they thought, better applic. | 
tion of their ideas to the same concerns and 
objects. And the variety and extent of ji. | 
attempt to apply their own construetion - | 
belief to the conduct: and duties of other | 
men may be imagined, when it is obserya 
that every man was then supposed to be » | 
liberty to form his own theory ; and if yp. 
were eloquent and skilful, to become the 
leader of a sect, though at the same time j 
may be remarked that he who formed pe. 
culiar opinions and was not also able t) | 
support them by a sect, was generally fore | 
to give up his theory or his life. 
The Protestants called their fellow Chris. | 
tian Catholics, idolaters and slaves to Rom. | 
bigots and followers of Antichrist, and | 
founded themselves to support their denun. | 
ciations upon their own construction of the | 
Bible. The Catholics despised their ary. | 
ments and conclusions, but considered ani | 
treated them as enemies to their faith, ther | 
government, and their persons. The Pr- | 
testants would not have been less wise or | 
less humane, if they had contented them. | 
selves with their own doctrines and con 
struction, and left their adversaries to ther | 
faith in this world, and their fate in the | 
next. The Catholics stood upon the doc 
trine of the Church which forbade rebellioa | 
in matters of faith and diseipline—by the | 
force of which principle they are, for ay | 
thing that is known to the contrary, tht | 
same now as they have been for eighieet | 
hundred years. The Protestants adhered (0 | 
their own sense of rectitude—by the forte | 
of which rule they thought they were j!* 
tified in correcting all the errors of all tle 
rest of the world. 
When, therefore, Henry IV, a Catholit 
monarch but lately reconciled to the Chur 
suspected by the great Catholic nations 
scarcely yet trusted by any portion of hs 
own subjects, and more than doubted 
the Protestants, granted this edict under ti 
advice of Catholic counsellors, with ™ 
approbation of Catholic bishops, and eve 
the Pope, he and even they are to be look 
upon, not only as preceding both thelr * 
versaries and the age in liberality and ph 
lanthropy, but as perilling, for the sake 
harmony, peace, and humanity, his crows 
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nd person, the stability of the monarchy, 
and the lives and happiness of those of their 
own faith,—since to admit the Protestants 
| jo equal rights was to admit the operation 
| of all their principles, and to afford to them 

the means of again creating the same civil 

war which had followed every concession 
| yitherto made to them. He was favored 

by his own genius that he escaped them. 
The liberality and philanthropy of this 
| edict are still more striking, when ut is con- 
sidered that the liberty of conscience, of 
worship, and of opinion was granted to 
a small minority, whose extinction in any 
prolonged contest, was a matter of certainty, 
| and toa small minority whose objects, po- 
| litically, were to overthrow the established 
religion and law of the land, by the force 
' of arms, as well as of opinions but newly 
| put forth and received by the rest of the na- 
‘tion, who, as greater in number, may be 
presumed to have been their more than equal 
in wisdom. It is farther to be considered 
that this minority was endeavoring to force 
upon the nation its own opinions, and that 
those of the same faith who here granted to 
the minority the indulgence of liberty—for 
such it was in those days—were in. other 
_ countries exposed to the penalties and pun- 
ishment which attended upon an adherence 
_ their own conscience after their monarch 
orruler had changed his doctrines. 

As this edict consists of ninety-two arti- 
cles or heads, many of them of only mo- 
mentary importance or character, it is im- 
possible and unnecessary to give any very 
_ minute narration of it. It commands the 
essation of religious differences in the 
hape of wars, troubles, and defamatory 
litels on the faith of either side. It gives to 
ihe Protestants (always styled of the pre- 
laded reformed religion—a qualification 
which was equally annoying to them and 
hecessary in a nation which did not admit 
theirs to be a reformed religion )—it gives to 
lhem security in their residence where they 
| Pletse-—preserving them against molesta- 
| Yn or constraint for the exercise of their 
| “ligion; and moreover forbids all public 
Msecutions for any thing done during the 
woubles. It ordains that the Catholic reli- 
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the kingdom, and gives to the ecclesiastics 
of both sides who had been dispossessed of 
their churches or other property, the right 
to buy the same back again, or to constrain 
the actual owner to buy them at a price to 
be fixed by arbitration of their own choice. 
Disinheritance or deprivations made on ac- 
count of adverse religious opinions, were 
utterly void for time past and to come,—a 
provision of which it may be observed that 
it proves as much sense of religious tolera- 
tion, as insensibility to the rights of per- 
sons. The Huguenots were to respect holy 
and festival days, and their hirelings were 
not to work out of their shops nor in them, 
so as to disturb the sacredness of the occa- 
sion,—a provision promoting charity, since 
to disturb the days was as offensive as here 
would be the open violation of Sunday, and 
even in case of a breach of this rule the 
search for and arrest of the offender was 
vested exclusively in the officers of justice. 
The public worship according to their reli- 
gion was secured to the Huguenots in cer- 
tain places, in town and country, where 
they formed a majority, and it was forbidden 
to either party to be guilty of irreverence in 
the sight of the other, or towards his belief. 
But the public worship of the Catholics 
was not limited to any place, upon the ob- 
vious principle that the minority was not 
to be equal to the majority—and as the wor- 
ship of the Protestants was permitted in all 
those places in which they formed any con- 
siderable body, they in truth suffered under 
no real privation. And as they were lim- 
ited to particular places (however impolitic 
such a limitation might be as tempting to 
an undue concentration of their force in 
such places), they were less likely to be in- 
volved in turmoils and contentions with the 
populace. In all other respects, however, 
the Protestant was to enjoy all the rights of 
a Catholic subject of France, and it may be 
observed that in this respect no Protestant 
had ever been deprived of them; their poor 
and sick were to be admitted into the hospi- 
tals; a provision made in restraint of the 
superstition of the lower orders ; they were 
eligible to any post, office, or station—civil 
or military. In each parliament, a cham- 
ber, equally composed of Catholic and 
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Huguenot judges, was formed for the trial 
of causes. Their ministers received sup- 
port from the crown (and it may be ob- 
served that Catholic France is now the only 
country in the world where dissenters re- 
ceive public support), and they were al- 


lowed to hold, and for many years did hold, 
general assemblies and conventions, both 


religious and political, for the management ; 


of their own affairs,—under certain regula- 
tions, however, which were made with a 
view to restrain their political and unpa- 
triotic affinities. Lastly, Henry allowed 
them to retain in their power certain towns 
and fortified places, partly as a proof of his 
own good faith and of his confidence in 
them as good subjects—but more from a 
sentiment of humanity as providing them 
with a certain refuge in the event of a 
popular ebullition. 

This edict, therefore, contains all the 
principles of toleration, and almost all its 
details—all certainly that it was safe or 
prudent to grant, considering the immense 


majority of the Catholics, the fixedness of 


their faith, in which those who did not for 
one motive or another abandon it, only 
became more steadfast and convinced,—and 
the bitterness on both sides, the more ex- 
asperated as the result of a civil war, in 
which the dictates, not only of all religion, 
but of humanity, had been forgotten, from 
the time of the assassination of the duke of 
Guise to the general pacification. Compar- 
ing the edict with the present ideas, pre- 
vailing in this country, of equal rights, it is 
certainly liable to objection. But comparing 
it with the ideas or laws of Germany and 
England, and other Protestant nations, as 
they existed before 1598, and down to the 
beginning of this century, it is a solitary in- 
stance of humanity, wisdom, and toleration 
in religious or political concerns. 

This edict was formed upon repeated con- 
sultations with the Huguenot ministers and 
leaders, and canvassed by their conscientious 
arrogance with the secretary of a hostile 
power. It was at last made acceptable to 
them, and extremely distasteful to the Ca- 
tholics, who, from the scarcity of examples, 
had not yet learned the beauty of toleration ; 
and when it was finally decreed and pro- 
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mulgated, the one party having got » | 
much more than they could with ANY reason 
have aspired to hope—the other recejyaq j, 
in silence, and submitted to it in charity ang | 
faith. 

The particular arrangements and detjj | 
of it had been entrusted by Henry [Vy | 
four of his ministers—men celebrated {oy | 
their ability, learning, and skill,—two Ca. | 
tholics and two Protestants, who Separately 
and together reflected and deliberated upo, 
its provisions for two years,—for they, sen. 
sible of the good faith of their monareh, 
knew that what they were about to promul. 
gate was to become an almost organic lay 
of the kingdom, the principles of which | 
could never be annulled, and the expression 
and details of which, therefore, required the 
most delicate consideration of rival and oftes | 
bitterly hostile interests. When the edict. 
was published, as much nicety was required | 
to compound and settle the heartburning | 
and jealousies which it occasioned. | 

In the course of a little time the two par | 
ties began to be accustomed to their novel | 
and somewhat awkward condition of civility 
and humanity towards each other,—the - 
considerateness of zeal, and the turbulence | 
of opinion were gradually suppressed by 
mildness and by punishment. And the | 
sentiment that the rights of each party wer | 
bounded and secured by law, inspired both | 
with respect and reverence for the govert- 
ment. 

In this state the parties remained unl, 
about the year 1616, without any violent 
outbreak, and without any more seriols 
trouble than that of compelling the cours 
to listen to claims and complaints, som 
times reasonable, sometimes vexatious, and 
generally irritating, though of very small § 
moment. And if the Huguenots had not | 
been led by the very nature of their mst 
tutes to sympathise with the political te | 
dencies of other countries, they probably 
would never have had occasion to complait 
of constraint or persecution. But in 1615 the) 
were suspected, and as one at least of thei 
historians admits, suspected with reason, ° 
a political design to form a distinct gove™ 
ment—and that a republie—in France, ® 
to separate themselves from the nation. 
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this object they, for his personal ambition, 
were encouraged and courted by Henry, 
prince of Condé, then upon ill terms with 
the regent and the court; and him they 
would have adopted as their leader, but that 
ye soon after abandoned his treasonable in- 
tentions. 

The Protestants at this time amounted to 
jitle more than a million in France, so 
much had the edict of Nantes, peace and 
indifference, diminished their Vivacity and 
numbers. Their general conventions had 
teen regularly held, without any other dif- 
ference with the state than such as the bick- 
erings of their bigots about trifles might pro- 
duce. They had made no complaint of 
injustice, of want of faith, or of good feeling 
on the part of the people or government; 
nor does there appear to have existed any 
grievance atall—none certainly which mod- 
eration and calmness on their side would 
not have dispelled. In the towns, there 
were occasional quarrels between the lower 
orders, who, perhaps, only made use of re- 
ligion and party to indulge their natural 
pugnacity, and in these the government pro- 
tected the Reformed—for even their own 
historian tells, that a cow belonging to a 
poor man named Colas, having ignorantly, 
and against its nature, forced a way into 
one of their conventicles during service, the 
indignant congregation, with a stern devo- 
tion to principle, condemning it to death, in 
abody arose and executed judgment, which 
event being commemorated in a satirical 
ballad called “* Vache @ Colas,”’ or “ The 
(ow of Colas,” the singing of it in the streets 
in derision of the Reformed, produced so 
many bloody noses and cracked crowns that 


pain of capital punishment. Their own 
historian says that they appear, after this 
bucolical outrage, to have remained in the 
“joyment of undisturbed repose. Privi- 
les, over and above the rights secured by 

¢ edict, were certainly granted to them, in 
"spect to the places of worship, and on one 
*eeasion at least the king was obliged to go 
“the head of his troops in person to sup- 
Pessatumult which the establishment of 
‘ne of their churches had excited. 

in 1619, the violence of religious discord 
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again broke out, not as heretofore, only and 
entirely because one man believed in one 
mystery and another in more, but upon 
other more worldly and visible causes. The 
edict of Nantes, as declared by the king, dif- 
fered in one or two unimportant particulars 
from that promulgated and registered by the 
parliament, who had exercised the right 
which, then, undoubtedly belonged to them, 
of refusing to register except under such 
terms as they pleased. The differences, as 
stated by the Protestant historian, were first, 
that of assembling in a political assembly 
every two years, without or with the king’s 
permission; and secondly, that of nominating 
two persons to reside at court to further their 
requests, instead of offering six from whom 
the king was to select two. These and other 
particulars evidently trifles, made of impor- 
tance by certain men, the duke de Bouillon 
and others, whose object was by exciting the 
Huguenots to obtain somuch power as might 
control the court, were first insisted onin 1611, 
and the demands repeated in every subse- 
quentassembly. In 1619 the Huguenots re- 
fused to break up their political convention 
until their demands were granted, and as the 
quarrel grew, the sessions of the assembly 
were transferred from Loudun to La Ro- 
chelle. Here they repeated their requests, 
and upon reproaching to the king, Louis 
XIII, that he had curtailed privileges granted 
both by Henry III, and Henry IV, he an- 
swered that the first had granted them 
through fear, and the last through love, but 
for his part, he neither feared nor loved 
them. Upon which answer as refusing 
their demands, the Reformers declared war : 

gathered together an army of twenty 

thousand men: guaranteed a payment of 
one hundred thousand crowns a month, 

and appointed as their leader one whose 
name is known—Les Diguieres, as among 
the ablest and most distinguished of the 
generals of that time, and whose milita- 
ry and political skill had given them most 
of the advantages which they possessed—- 

but Les Diguieres had lately abjured the 

new religion for which conversion he is of 
course denounced as bribed, though he re- 

jected the sword of constable which the 

king offered to him. The assembly then 
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offered the command of their army to the 
duke de Bouillon, who also declined it, and 
they , finally chose a man who deserved 
their confidence for his ability, integrity and 
steadfastness—the duke de Rohan. The 
assembly reserved the superintendence of 
all concerns, military and political, for them- 
selves, and in testimony of their intention 
to divide the kingdom, coined a seal, the le- 
gend upon which still puzzles antiquaries, 
whether it was “for Christ and for his 
flock,’? or ‘for Christ and for the king ;”’ 
but, says their historian, it can scarcely be 
denied that the assembly in either case in- 
tended to disclaim the authority of the state. 

Even after all this the king, though he 
published a declaration against the assem- 
bly, promised continued protection to all the 
Protestants who should remain unshaken in 
their allegiance. He even took part against 
delinquents engaged in outrages upon the 
reformed, and then proceeded to take posses- 
sion of Saumur, one of the fortified towns 
then occupied and held by the Protestants. 

From this time began a war which termi- 
nated with the siege of Rochelle and its 
capture in 1628, by the king’s forces under 
the instruction of thatmost capable of all great 
men, the Cardinal de Richelieu. It began 
and was ended as a war evidently between 
political parties, the one striving to throw 
off the royal authority, and to establish its 
own form of government, the other to pre- 
serve its accustomed rights, and secure 
what it of course preferred, the constitutional 
and established political and religious sys- 
tem of France. It was a contest strictly 
and purely political, and with which reli- 
gion had nothing to do, except to embitter 
its current. Nothing is more false or more 
mistaken, than the tales which are told of 
this contest, as a persecution for religion 
and against conscience. The same perse- 
cution—that is, military opposition, would 
and must have taken place if both parties 
had been Catholics, or both Protestants, and 
that it was purely a political contest—a con- 
test just preceding, and wonderfully resem- 
bling the great rebellion which took place 
about ten years afterwards in England, is 
proved by the meagreness of the religious 
grievances which the Huguenots set forth. 
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With the fall of La Rochelle began the 
decline of the Huguenots. Almost tic, 


principal leaders in war or politics ja) ‘ 
abandoned them for the ancient faith, J), lea 
lenity with which all were treated by jj, h 
government, after their subjugation, jp 7 
prived them of the-character of martyrs, ani da 
they could not, at that day, with any power) of’ 
face, allege persecution. The dukede Rohay, si 
and the prince de Soubise his brother, wo, | al 
both permitted to escape, and both returned, pi 
France. The great mass was left ip tly Gr 
possession of all the civil rights, which ty. Pre 
edict of Nantes secured to them; but tie dif 
political assemblies being forbidden, and tip had 
great political error of Henry IV, the leaving Th 
in their hands armed and fortified towns le. | the 
ing corrected, they were deprived of all the and 
qualities which had enabled them to threw | ite 
to become a distinct and independent bod | cou 
in the state. Neither cruelties nor muries | siot 
were committed, nor attempts made W rin, 
change their faith, and they soon, in the ab | dair 
sence of their political leaders, by the ges any 
of Richelieu, and the dexterity of Mazama, | T 
sunk, with the full enjoyment of their com HR ion 
science and their annual synods, into a cont 
honest and ill-tempered insignificance, {on BP jay 
which they only occasionally emerged to alt the 
part in the quarrels and commotions whit! righ 


beset the minority of Louis XIV. Fromths nig 
time until 1685, when it was finally repeal, pur 
the edict of Nantes remained in force. Ti part 
revocation of it was gradual, and at first ge trict 
tle, and the final decree was directed agails! cess 
those who gave no kind of security for theif elog 
qualities as good subjects. ‘The principle ees, 
the revocation was professed to be the dé HI and 
sire to unite all persons, living under the HS the | 
same government, in one faith, and one popu 
bond of opinion, seeing that the differences ing 
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- of religion led in those times and count Magy tng 


when its doctrines entered into every hit HAE leeliy 
and every thing into its doctrines—to polit: He few 

cal combinations and ideas totally incom* HM Fran 
tent with internal peace and security. tive ¢ 
first means of obtaining this object adop later 

by Louis XIV, immediately after he 10 HM paso 
upon himself in 1641 the government of DSH ost g 
"Tene 
new converts from certain taxes and cont BE 0 the 
butions—even preference in admitting °° HE of me 
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w the posts and employments in the army, 
| in finances, in commerce, and in the courts. 
| This was said to be bribery, but it was at 
} jeast humanity and kindness—a better spirit 
| shan the faggot or the fine of other nations— 
| ttereven than the denunciations of modern 
| BBP jays. The government also took advantage 
ofsuch disturbances as the inconsiderateness 
and often wanton zeal of the Huguenots pro- 
yoked, to diminish or recall the particular 
privileges granted to the congregation. 
| Gradually the admissibility of the obstinate 
: BP Protestants to public office was rendered 
BD ficult, and finally impossible. Those who 
bad been preferred were desired to retire. 
The bar was shut to them—the business of 
| the government was not intrusted to them, 
| and many, even of the private pursuits of 
| life, were forbidden, and at last, in the 
| course of twenty-five years from the acces- 
s ion of Louis, or rather the death of Maza- 
) BB tin, the revocation was resolved upon, or- 
+ BS tained and promulgated without creating 
BY any public war, commotion or rebellion. 

The policy of Richelieu after the reduc- 


, ton of La Rochelle—which policy was 

continued by Mazarin and prevailed for 
i wany years with Louis X1V—was to treat 
. the Huguenots kindly, to secure them in their 
4 nights, and to take all the measures which 
; might tend to their conversion. For this 


purpose the successive governments were 
it particular to select for the Protestant dis- 
nets bishops and civil officers who pos- 


wl essed in their different characters, learning, 
\ “oquenee, mildness, discretion, and firm- 
, wes. The consequence of this prudence 


ind charity was the gradual conversion of 
he the Protestants in all the middle and more 


B® !pulous districts of the country, by dispel- 
. ling the prejudices of their ignorance, sooth- 
“e's their animosity, and elevating their 
it TM ‘lings. In the course of about forty years 
" “W were found, except in the recesses of 
. F ‘nee, where they lived in a sort of primi- 


"ve condition, much like the Vendeans of 
tr days, obeying and reverencing their 
Pastor in the guilelessness of their hearts, 
Mt as their ancestors and descendants rev- 
“need their priest or curate ; and, though 
"the want of temptation the most innocent 
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ve “Nen,—knowing little or nothing beyond 
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their own daily life, and its monotonous 
concerns,—yet just by their position and 
circumstances possessed of those charac- 
teristics by which their leaders would most 
easily excite them to rush into any re- 
bellion or public tumult. There were, in- 
deed, rich and influential Protestants in 
some of the towns, but these were not often 
the objects of attack, as their habits of com- 
merce had taught them worldly prudence, 
and they for the most part remained in 
France, steadfast in their faith, but not for 
that disorderly or dangerous subjects. 

In these Protestant rural districts the 
power and majesty of the simple and yet 
dangerous pastor far outshone that of Louis 
XIV. Yet his inferiority among them 
might not have provoked his anger and 
jealousy, but for the demonstrations so often 
and, considering their means and ability, 
so injudiciously and even insolently made, 
of their resistance to his edicts, of their pre- 
ference for other countries, for other forms 
and principles of government, and their 
construction of the edict of Nantes as a 
treaty of peace. It was among these inno- 
cent people that the past idea of a republic 
in the midst of France, and that of their 
being an equal body in the state, were still 
cherished. And it was the suspicion of 
their disposition to public tumult and dis- 
order which drew the attention of the gov- 
ernment towards them. Thus D’Agues- 
seau who cannot be suspected of falsehood 
or mistake, says that in 1683 the sixteen 
directors of the synod had made a secret 
resolution, to refuse any longer to obey the 
laws that had been imposed upon them in 
respect to management of their meeting- 
houses. This resolution was known by 
risings of the Huguenots in three or four 
places. The Catholics at once took to arms, 
and the civil war began, on a small scale 
indeed, but still began. 

This event appears to have been the im- 
mediate cause of the revocation; and if all 
the letters and memoirs of the time that 
have come down to us are evidence of the 
state of public feeling and opinion in France, 
they prove that this measure was demanded 
by the public voice, if that can justify it, 
and that it was, as promulgated, one of 
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the most popular acts in the long reign of 
Louis XIV. 

The cruelties, indeed, were not popular ; 
but it is difficult to find in these letters or 
memoirs any thing to lead one to believe that 
such horrors and atrocities, as are related to 
have occurred, did take place without some 
specific or extenuating cause, or for the 
most part did take place at all. On the 
other hand the Protestants who left France 
filled all Protestant Europe with the com- 
plaint that they were the most hardly used 
of men ; and their representations, aided by 
the fancy of English and Protestant writers 
(who, however, deserve no credit when 
France or the Catholic religion is their sub- 
ject) have filled one’s imagination with hor- 
rors and tragedies which it is almost morti- 
fying to find are probably poetical. But 
whether true or false, it is still to be ob- 
served that Louvois was then the war min- 
ister of Louis XIV, a politician notorious 
in the history of those times for his cruelty 
and recklessness, which he carried beyond 
the bounds of legitimate hostility, even in 
respect to the national enemy. It was by 
his orders that bands of brutal soldiers, who 
are never, as all annals show, so ferocious 
as against an undisciplined peasantry, were 
sent into the disaffected and disobedient dis- 
tricts, and though Louis in his great account 
with posterity, must rightly bear the blame 
of his minister’s folly or wickedness, yet in 
analysing the event, its causes, and charac- 
ter, it may be doubted whether these cruel- 
ties were dictated by religious bigotry, or 
difference of religious faith, and whether 
they would not have been equally severe if 


the rebellion had been composed of disaf- : ) 
> memory of Louis XIV, the stain which # 


fected Catholics. 

This edict ordered the pastors to quit 
France, or to conform in two months. To 
the great body of the Protestants it promised 
peace, and protection in their business, per- 
sons and estate, without question of their re- 
ligion, of which it prohibited the public 
worship. The great mass of the sect did 
remain. The edict forbade any to go, and 
many escaped, just as if they had been or- 
dered to go, many would have remained. 
Those who remained were principally the 
inhabitants of the towns, and to their honor 
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be it said, they continued equally faithful | 
their religion and their country ,—not aby. 

doning the first, nor offending agains, ,, 

laws of the last, and proving the good {ji 
with which the promise of SeCUTity Way 

kept. The Protestant historians of jj, 

event differ much in the numbers of thos 

who left the country. Basnage says fy, 
three to four hundred thousand ; Martinjey | 
three hundred thousand; Larry, two hy, 
dred thousand; and Rhulieres, the san 

But when, after the revocation, the duke oi 

Burgundy caused the proper researches an | 
returns to be made, the highest numb | 
was fixed, after all allowances, at aby 
sixty-seven thousand. 

It is usual to wind .up all declamation | 
upon the subject of this revocation, wit | 
lamentations of the injury it inflicted upm | 
France, her commerce, arts, and manulx. 
tures, by withdrawing so many artsa, 
and so much wealth from their county, 
That they departed with their wealth is er 
tainly no reflection upon the Catholic gor- 
ernment. But in truth, of all who left, tle 
artisans formed the smallest proportion, ail 
the arts and advance of France suffered » 
delay. That other countries were improvel 
by such skill as the French carried inv 
them, is possible, considering the gret 
comparative superiority of France; but i 
the loss had been infinitely greater than! 
was, it would not have equalled what sit 
saved in blood, money and happiness, in ie 
event of another civil and religious Wi. 
And but for the cruelties which a rude! 
diery committed, the event might have hap 
pened, without exciting the sympathy 
after times, and without leaving upon 


| 


is now perhaps impossible to eflace, ta 


- which the hand of severe and intelligent j¥* 


tice would not have placed there. 

For it would not be difficult to sho" 
that, as the edict of Nantes was the brs 
and for two centuries the only Europé# 
act of liberality in respect to differen! re 


; gious creeds, so the revocation of it, if te 


principles and practice of the suffering 
party, in those countries where they fo 

nions, 
d polité 


they are not, was a wise, just, a0 
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| measure. The revocation is indeed to be 
| deeply regretted—the rather as it appears at 
day, that if not made an act of the gov- 
ernment, the absorption of the Protestants 

into the national religion, must soon 
have effected the desires of the monarch 
and the people. It is in some sense to be 
| regretted as an act of intolerance, which hu- 
| manity and Christianity might have inter- 
| fered to prevent, even at the risk of political 
| jisorder and turbulence, and also as an act 
f partly justifying or extenuating the like in- 





this 


wlerance and persecution in other coun- 
a tries, of which the party dominant in France 
ut | supplied the objects, and it is still more 

deeply to be deplored, because of the suffer- 
mn | ings which men of humble life and narrow 
th | means, experienced from those who, though 
an | sincere in their sense of duty, might have 
M- waited for the changes of time, or borne with 
the temporary aberrations of their adversa- 
Ny, fies,inthe hope of a less painful condition of 
et uniformity of faith. 
OF But in judging of this event, our Say | 
the sentiments are not the criterion which any 
and tule of justice supplies. The authors of this 
00 measure must be judged, so far as we may 
vel judge at all, according to the lights which 
nto hey possessed, and the then state of the 
real juman mind. In this respect, mere human 
tf justice will not draw from the revocation of 
n it the edict of Nantes much reason for accusa- 
she tion and condemnation ; for if it were, at 
the that time, a political prineipli universally 
wat. agreed upon, as a rule in all nations of what- 
sol ‘ver faith, that different religions should not 


hap be tolerated under the same government, 
y (Me ‘od if it were a principle of all religious 
| it HE “ets, that one’s religious adversary was not 
chi @ Christian, which it so clearly was, that in 
WHEE @ll public proceed lings of the Huguenots, the 
(ju Catholics Were denounced as the followers 
Antichrist, and if it were also a principle 

hot, Mm Of universal law, that one whose opinions 
Were not Christian was not entitled to live 
iO the social compact, nor to enjoy its pro- 
ction and advantages : all of which princi- 
ples Were go well and universally established 
ae confessions, synods and coun- 
‘4810 expose the advocate of tolerance 
Pom to the suspicion and Baa as. | 
“son and heresy—then certainly no- 
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thing can be more unjust or narrow than to 
visit upon any one nation, person, or act of 
those times, the blame which was then due to 
all, and would now be deserved by any who 
should be guilty of intolerance or persecu- 
tion for religious opinions. And if any dif- 
ference should be made between the intole- 

rance of one party and of the other in those 
days, mere justice again would teach us that 
that body was least deserving of censure, 
and better entitled to excuse, which never 
having changed nor innovated upon its an- 
cient faith complained that their own confi- 
dence in it was weakened, and their peace, 
security and happiness invaded and destroyed 
by the professors of new opinions, who in 
theirzeal tospread them, looked upon human 
beings and human comforts, and human 
rights, as the least considerable of all impe- 
diments, 

For it was no part of the duty of the re- 
former to leave men in the possession of 
their original sentiments, or even of their 

right to retain them. It was his sincere and 
conscientious conviction and still is, that his 
: ae was to preach the gospel as he under- 
stood it, to all men blinded and benighted, 

to use his own cant, by the delusions which 
hadso long enervated their minds, and which 
still rernain to beguile and endanger at least 
five-sixths of the Christian world. It was 
his duty to sacrifice himself, and well, and 
faithfully he often did it; and not only him- 
self, but all princes, peopl, and common- 
wealth—to expose them—to plunge them 
into dissensions, violence, bloodshed, and 
civil war, in his efforts to convert them to 
his truth. For this purpose neither politi- 
cal nor civil rights, nor even morals, as all 
were understood and had been established, 
were safe from his inroads and conscien- 
tious zeal, and with this energy and revolu- 
tion, were also mixed much of that self-love, 
that innate conviction of superiority, that 
confidence in his own election to do the work 
of the Lord, which while it fortified, also em- 
bittered him, and finally led him to the be- 
lief that his enemies and opposers were also 
those of the Almighty, and unfit, therefore, 
as vessels of wrath and perdition, to be 
trusted with themselves, or their own reli- 
gious faith. To be ever wakeful, strenuous 
55 
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and constant—to overthrow the power of 
Rome, and place upon its ruins his own 
theories and domination, though deluding 
himself and his followers with the promise 
of a visionary and fantastic liberty, were his 
principle and characteristic ; and if his ad- 
versaries had been careless or unmindful of 
their charge—if they had not been at least 
as brave, as nerved, and as conscientious as 
himself—if they had not been indued with 
the same strength and activity of conviction 
and enterprise, and if their belief of his er- 
rors had not been as fervid as that of their 
own rectitude, his efforts, speaking upon 
human perceptions, would probably have 
had no limits but Christendom. Such char- 
acteristics did not consist witly tolerance. If 
it was his duty to preach his opinions, it 
was their right to retain their own. If it 
was his duty, and his duty he always con- 
strued to be his right, to blame all that they 
revered, and to violate all that they res- 
pected, and to desecrate all that they wor- 
shipped, it was their right to refuse to listen 
—to arrest his attempts, and to punish him 
for the disturbances he created, and the evil 
he did, and when the numbers at his side 
began to make it difficult to punish, the con- 
flict between this constructive right on one 
side, and a sense of positive right on the 
other, was to be ended only by that argu- 
ment which Richelieu expressed, when he 
inscribed upon the cannon to be used against 
La Rochelle, “‘ ultima ratio regum,”’ the last 
argument of the state. 

The idea of unity of faith was (and is, 
and must be, however it may be disguised or 
forgotten) the principle of each sect, and at 
this time when religious doctrines disturbed 
the minds of all the world—when the words 
grace, sanctification, justification, free will, 
predestination, election, &c., formed the 
subjects of daily unintelligible conversa- 
tion and unmeaning dispute among all 
classes of people—the doctor, the courtier, 
and the artisan—when conclusions of the- 
ology entered into every concern of life, and 
bore upon all its transactions, public and 
private, the conflict of opinions became in- 
supportable as fraught with all the dangers 
and disquietude which the turbulence of a 
minority directed against the most savage of 


all despotisms, that of a majority, could gy. 
gender. The exclusive possession, ther. 
fore, not only of the true faith, as Involving 
one’s salvation, but of political power as pre. 
venting these envenomed discussions gp) 
public disorders, necessarily became the 
trait of each new sect as it successively 
arose, and the absolute conformity of rel. 
gion, Which always produces more or less 
conformity of public and private principle 
and conduct, was regarded, and not without 
reason, as indispensable in every commu. 
nity and kingdom. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
real or pretended advantages of the Reforma. 
tion, (and it is not meant to deny that by its 
reaction it purged the Church of many evil 
and corruptions, not in respect of iis religious 
faith, butof ecclesiastical practices which had 
heretofore defiled it,) it never can be pre- 
sumed by any sane man that toleration, that 
is, the open profession of any religious le. 
lief, was either its avowed or accidental in- 
tention or consequence ; but this toleration 
born of the fatigue and disgust which philo- 
sophy and men at length experienced in 
prolonged, innumerable, and irritating dis 
putations, uncertainties, and violence ol 
and concerning doctrines and mysteries, Was, 
and is in direct and diametrical oppositiot 
to the principles and practice of its leaders 
and followers. Nothing can be more false 
to history, or more unphilosophical, more 
ignorant even than to contend that religious 
liberty was, as is daily brayed in our eats, 
the intention and effect of the Reformation 
The liberty of opinion or of conscience, “ | 
of public worship according to conscience, | 
was the very last thing which the first 
subsequent reformers avowed or permite, 
and even at this day it is difficult to pe 
ceive that the upholders of the Reformat! 
are more inclined to allow a difference “ 
opinion upon matters of faith, morals 
conduct, than are their adversaries, or We" 
their predecessors. 

While Luther was shaking the circle 
which surrounded him, the contest was 0” 
between himself and the Pope—a W° 
which, on his side, denoted an individu 
and on that of his adversaries 4 principle 
After the outbreak, the quarrel lost the 8 
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- ple character of an attempt to correct mere 
abuses, and assumed that of mixed specula- 
tion and temporal dominion. The violence 
of the pulpit and the schools was followed 
| by that of armies, and wherever the Refor- 
| mation set its foot, civil war, and the worst 
of civil wars, that of religious intolerance, 
yas found to sprout and flourish. In Eng- 
land it is veiled as a contest for civil rights. 
: | Ip Germany, in France, and in Scotland, it 
was avowed as religious. In all, however, it 
was of the same complicated character, and 
in each it flourished or fell according to the 
, prepossession of the government, or the 
. arength of the arm of flesh. In none was 
wleration thought of. 
“Jt was then held inconsistent,”’ says a 
? Protestant writer of this day, “‘ with the sove- 
rignty of the magistrate to permit any reli- 
| gion but his own, inconsistent with his 
; duty to suffer any but the true.” What 
, was the true was a question to be solved by 
. ministers of the gospel, universities and 
synods, of the same way of thinking as 
. himself, and he who had not hit upon the 
tue was punishable not only for the publi- 
cation of the opinion, but for the opinion 


l itself, Thus Luther, whose character, 
a though it shows many of the coarser and 
. _ more vulgar traits of sensuality, narrowness 
P _ofviews, and abandoned love of popularity, 
* B® does not appear to possess that of actual 
" _ ttuelty, denounced and held to be worthy of 
* B® pusishment all who differed from him in 
s, opinion, and his followers thinking with 
vy - him, cut off the Calvinists from all salva- 
" @® %n, and Calvin himself, in earlier days the 
“B® object of persecution by his brother re- 
; lormers, (who at one time drove him from 
", Geneva, where he afterwards re-establish- 
‘ ‘l himself,) not a civil magistrate, nor 
‘f tharged with judicial authority, nor res- 
} onsible for any defect of public justice, but 
7 possessed of an ecclesiastical influence so 

reat and of power so unequalled, that all 
ke on Claimed for a Pope on the score of 
ono . ility is insignificant as compared with 
id era due to him, denounced James 
4 _ te learned man of those days, as 
A ne rs in the doctrines of predestination, 
. eficient in morals, in Calvin’s opinion, 


‘ad Gruel was beheaded for his ideas. He 
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burned Servetus, or rather condemned him 
to death, for he alleges that he used his in- 
fluence with the magistrates to change the 
mode of death to decapitation, but the no- 
tion that he had done a wrong act, or one 
of even doubtful virtue, never disturbed him. 
Nay the intention to do it did not appear to 
him to be wrong, for knowing some time 
before of Servetus’ wish to come to Geneva, 
and that his apprehension of Calvin’s re- 
sentment deterred him, Calvin writing to 
two friends said that he would not commit 
himself—that if Servetus came he should do 
so at his risk, and that he would not suffer 
him if he did come to go away safe, (salvus) 
in one letter, alive (vivus) in another. Yet 
Servetus was no disturber of the state—his 
book had been published in another coun- 
try—he had never been in Geneva—he had 
never expressed any opinion within their 
jurisdiction, and he was forced to this town in 
flying to escape the persecution against him 
in Vienne where his book was printed, so 
that here were civil magistrates, whose 
power to notice offences was necessarily 
bounded by their own territory, justified and 
bound according to the opinion and judg- 
ment of Calvin and his fellow theologians, 
to put to death a man whose mere ideas 
they judged to be inconsistent with the unity 
and peace of their Church. So Castalio, 
another learned man, and author of a trans- 
lation of the Bible into Latin, was banished 
by Calvin because he did not embrace pre- 
destination in its full extent, and also be- 
cause he had peculiar ideas about the song 
of Solomon. Grotius, fifty years after, says 
of Calvin, that he placed no faith in him as 

he knew how “‘iniquitously and virulently he 

had treated better men than himself, Cas- 

sander Balderinus, and Castalio.”” Even 

Melancthon, * tolerable mild,’?? who was all 

for humanity and benevolence, dared not to 
disapprove of the murder of Servetus, but 
was induced, in a letter to Beza, to express 

his approbation of the crime. It is true that 
Servetus’ doctrines were directed equally 
against all religions, and against all the then 
sects, but this so far from giving any one a 
right to punish, might have been in hu- 
manity a reason why all should neglect him. 
Theodore de Beza, the most distinguished 
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of Calvin’s friends, published a work (after 
Calvin’s own justification of himself), in 
which contending forthe propriety of the cap- 
dal punishments of heretics, he laments that 
he has in opposition to him, not only such 
skeptics or academics as Castalio (who in 
a short tract directed against Calvin had 
faintly doubted the virtue of public execu- 
tion for opinions), but even some pious and 
learned men, and in his work Beza upholds 
that heretical opinions, that is, opinions not 
accordant with Calvin’s, are to be punished 
by death or other corporal punishment, on 
the ground of the excessive atrocity of the 
crime—the crime of differing from Calvin, 
and by the force of all precedents in the Jew- 
ish and Christian history. Lipsius too 
about 1590, published a work in which he 
inveighed against the toleration of more 
than one religion in a state, and in urging 
the necessity of punishment for difference of 
opinion, exclaims, ‘‘ Burn, cut off some 
members that the rest may live,’”’ and when 
Koonhest, a man of learning dedicated to 
the magistrates of Leyden his courageous 
answer to Lipsius, against the horrid prac- 
tice of visiting opinions with death, they 
thought fit to declare by a public act that 
they did not accept the dedication, so that 
from 1554 when Calvin vindicated the 
magistrates and himself for the death of Ser- 
vetus down to 1590, which was eight years 
before the edict of Nantes, no Protestant 
community had any other idea than that 
those, who under the promise that the Bible 
Was open to all men’s construction, ven- 
tured to put upon it their own construction 
differing from that of the majority, were 
justly deserving of death for their opinions, 
and as is well said by an English Protestant 
writer of this day of great learning, * At the 
end of the 16th century, the simple proposi- 
tion that men, for holding heterodox opi- 
nions in religion, ought not to be burned alive 
or put to death, was in itself a heresy expo- 
sing its defender to punishment, and no one 
had yet pretended to assert the general right 
of religious worship which in fact was 
rarely or never conceded to the Catholics in 
a Protestant country, though the Huguenots 
in France shed oceans of blood to secure 
the same privilege for themselves,’’ of the 
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truth of which conclusion it is not Necessary 
to trouble you with more proofs than hgy, 
been given, easily asthey might be displaya 

In the seventeenth century the State 
feeling was but little changed, though to. 
wards its close executions or severe cy. 
poral punishments, judicially inflicted {, 
religious belief diminished in number jy all 
countries, except England and Scoilan 
but in none were so much disused ag jy 
France, among the Catholics. Still iy 
idea of toleration, that is, of that religioys 
liberty by which each man was entitled 
publicly to worship God, according to his 
own tenets, and to believe what he pleased, 
however absurd and brainless, or wise and 
gifted he might be, was, it may be said, 
scarcely conceived ; for the most strenuous 
and boldest of the humane and liberal had 
gone no further than to deny the wisdom 
of penal—but more especially of capita 
punishments for mere private peculiar te. 
ligious opinions. In the beginning of that 
century the Arminians, denying the doe- 
trine of predestination, first demanded a 
public toleration in Holland, where it pre- 


vailed, and the great Grotius, in his famous | 
speech to the magistrates, claimed for this | 


sect the free use of the churches upon this 
particular ground, itself intolerant, that mer 


separate toleration of sectarian establisl | 


ments in the same country, rent the bosom 
of the Church; the result of which claim 
was that Alten-Barnaveldt, the greats 
man and wisest patriot whom Holland 
had ever produced, the real cause of her 
independence, and a model of virtue and 
goodness, was put to death at the age 
seventy-four, by judicial sentence, for 00! 
believing in predestination. And this salt 
Grotius, one of the men who have mo 
given to Holland her fame, was condempeé 
for the same cause to perpetual imprsoh 
ment, from which he only escaped by fly! 
into Sweden. In the same century F ull 
in England laments the sympathy whit 
the people showed for Legal and Wight 
man, who had been burned by James! for 
their opinions in 1614, which sympallf: 
however, does not appear in that Protestat! 
country, to have been ever extended t Cx 
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About the middle of that century it seems 
to have been admitted by some men of 
earning, among whom was the celebrated 
Jeremy Taylor, in his Liberty of Prophe- ; 
sying, and it was the extent of their admis- 
jon, that no matter of mere opinion, nor 


) error of doctrine that was not of itself sin, 


was to be persecuted or punished by death 
or corporal suffering. In this sentiment 
Bayle followed at the close of the century, 
ridiculing the construction of the text upon 
which the respective dominant parties had 
justified their intolerance—‘ Compel them 
come in.’ But between this admission 
of Taylor, and simple and complete toiera- 
tion—between the total indifference to mere 
opinions, and the permission to disseminate 
and uphold them, and worship according to 
conscience, there is a great gulf which no Pro- 
stant country in Kurope passed for more 
than one hundred years afterwards. In some 
uations indeed the degree of liberality be- 
came greater as those of the majority per- 
mitted the public worship of other dissenting 
vets, But taking the great division to be 
what it always must remain between Pro- 
stants and Catholics, in no country, ex- 
pt in France, during the existence of the 
edict of Nantes, which was repealed about 
the close of this century, did the civil ma- 
gistrate permit, nor by the intimate relation 
‘ull existing between theologians and the 
nunicipal law, could he permitthe public ex- 
ence of an adverse religion. The Church 
England was crushed by its fellow dis- 
‘iters (to whom it sacrificed the little that 
had in character, doctrine, and in polity), 
during the great rebellion of 1688, but un- 
it neither was the Catholic allowed to 
shew his own religious belief. 

From the beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
ih down to that of the nineteenth century, 
‘period of about two hundred and thirty 
"ars, the condition of the Catholics in 
Eagland (from which country flow so many 
trades about toleration, and which habitu- 
ily preaches a public virtue that it does 
‘ot practice) was not unlike that of the 
, stants of France, during and for about 

'Y Yeats next after the revocation of the 
‘lt of Nantes. ‘Thus in England the Ca- 

‘lic was not allowed by statutes passed 
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as gh as the reign of Elizabeth, and in- 
vigorated by those of William and Mary 
about 1695, to depart five miles from his own 
dwelling; and in France the Protestant was 
fasbiddlan: to fly his country. In each coun- 
try the one and the other were both forbid- 
den by public acts to appear at court, to 
practice law or physic, or bear any public 
office or charge. In England, in the reign 
of Charles II, Catholic noblemen were de- 
prived of their seats in the house of lords ; 
and in France the very few whe remained, 

were excluded from all military or civil em- 
ploy ment. In England Catholics could not 
rise in the army, the navy, or the law, and 
those who married otherwise than accord- 
ing to the laws of the establishment, were 
deprived of their rights in each other’s es- 
tate, and both incurred a heavy fine, while 
in France Protestants could not marry ex- 
cept according to the Catholic rite. French 
children were bribed to be educated by Ca- 
tholics, and taken from their father’s care, 
if he are into Protestantism. And Ca- 
tholic English children sent beyond sea to 
be educated, forfeited all their rights and 
estates, if they did not renounce their reli+ 
gion in six months after their return. A 
Catholic who in England would not take 
the oath against transubstantiation, that is, 

abjure his religion, was forbidden to keep, 
under penalty of seizure, any arms, or gun- 
powder, or a horse above the value of five 
pounds, was moreover to suffer, by his mere 
refusal, as a recusant convict, thereby incur- 
ring the loss of all his estate and means of 
life, and being out of the protection by the law, 

a fate which might consign him to a violent 
death, and often did consign him to endless 
imprisonment. But this has no parallel in 
France. Protestant schools in France, how- 
ever, were not to be kept within six leagues 
of any town, and in England a Catholic 
who kept school was to be condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. In England the 
inheritance of an educated Papist was to be 
taken from him to pass to his next Protest- 
ant relation, but in France no deprivation 
was allowed for religious differences. Lou- 
vois, the savage minister of Louis XIV, 

wrote to the governors that the troops in 
the Protestant districts were to be quartered 
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upon the Huguenots doubly ; twenty upon 
him for ten upon a Catholic. And in 1723, 
in addition to the double taxes which in 
England were at all times laid upon Catho- 
lies, an act of parliament levied upon them, 
exclusive of all the rest of the nation, one 
hundred thousand pounds, equal to about 
one million five hundred thousand pounds 
of this day, to pay the expenses of prosecu- 
tions for conspiracies, in which, as Catho- 
lies merely, they had no concern, and in 
which those who were implicated were in- 
volved with all the Jacobite Protestant party. 


At any time a Catholic not having lands of ; 


twenty marks a year, nor worth forty pounds, 
must abjure the realm or his religion, and 
it was felony to remain after a justice of the 
peace had ordered him to depart. While 
the baptism of his children by any but a 
minister of the Church of England, incurred 
a penalty of one hundred pounds ; not 
participating at communion service once 
a year, and not attending the established 
Church service once a month, were visited 
with the heavy penalty: of forty pounds, 
doubling themselves for each omission. In 
France the Huguenot meeting-houses were 
torn down, and the flock was forbidden to 
worship in public; but in England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, to be present at mass, 
was worth two hundred pounds, and in that 
of William III, in the year 1700, it cost the 
same sum ; the priest who celebrated it was 
liable to perpetual imprisonment, and he 
who detected him received a reward of one 
hundred pounds. In both countries those 
who, having once conformed, relapsed, were 
subject to heavy punishments ; and the Ca- 
tholic who brought into England any thing 
blessed by the Pope, was liable to a pra- 
munire, that is, to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered. 

In France the Huguenots began to return 
in about 1740, and no notice was afterwards 
taken of them by the government, of which 
Cardinal Henry, the head, checked one or 
two attempts to revive the ancient quarrels, 
as is admitted, even by the bigoted Sis- 
mondi. ‘Their position in the world did not 
often induce them to aspire to any offices 
of state, but they passed their lives in civil 
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creetly veiling their worship from such oh. 
servation as might have excited disturbano, 
a prudence more owing to their weakness 
than their disposition. Since the re-esia}, 
lishment of religion by the Emperor No. 
poleon, they have equal rights in all respects, 
though just after the restoration they yor 
involved in some transient difficulties t) 
which they have given the name of a perse. 
cution, and which their adversaries deny 
have been even ill-treatment. Their nup. 
ber is about a million, as it was at the p. 
vocation ; their churches are where thoy 
choose to place them, and when they pe. 
quire others, which has not happened, er- 
cept to rebuild those dilapidated by time, 
they are entitled to the same aid as Catho. 
lies, and receive it from the government 
Their preachers are also partly supported 
by the national revenues, as are the Catho- 
lics, and whatever new Christian sect arises, 
But it cannot be said that they increase, that 
they attract attention, make proselytes, or 
are popular. 

Towards the close of the last century many 
of the most odious laws in force in England 
and Ireland against Catholics, were repealed 
after great and violent opposition. There 
peated efforts made by liberal men to revoke 
their exclusion from high public offices an 
seats in the houses, were unavailing and (e- 
feated until 1828, when the same ministers 
who had always led the opposition agains 











their emancipation, as it was called, wer | 


driven by political combinations to make 4 
voluntary abandonment of their own pre 


> judices, and a vicarious sacrifice of the con- 


| security, relieved of vexations, and dis- ° 


























sciences of their own supporters. The Ca 
tholies were then admitted to equal politic! 
rights, and the incredulous Englishman, © 
his own surprise and discomfiture, still finds 
himself alive, the Inquisition not yet at wot 
the island unconquered by the forces of the 
Pope, and her gracious majesty, the de- 
fender of the faith, still the head of the 
Church, and the teeming happy mother 0! 
other scarcely less divine offspring. 
While, therefore, there existed in En- 
gland, for the last one hundred years the 
first Protestant nation of the world, {roe 
the year 1570 down to the year 1828, sued 
bitterness as compelled not only the en#' 
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| ment, but the enforcement of such laws, 

jivesting subjects of rank, character, and 

education, and in all the classes of society, 

imply because of their religious opinions, 
| ofall the rights of the social compact, and 
ill the happiness of life, it is, one does not 
inow whether to say, most wicked or most 
stupid, to talk of and dwell upon the revoca- 
‘ion of the edict of Nantes, as an act of un- 
exampled and unequalled bigotry and atro- 
city. Whatever bigotry is perceptible in 
France is more evident in England, as 
there of a later and more enlightened day. 
The bishops and priests around Louis XIV 
in 1655, consented, at least the greater num- 
er, to the revocation, but it was an act of 
the civil authority ; and the ministers of the 
establishment in England, with one or two 
exceptions, in 1828, opposed the emancipa- 


— 


: tion, and advised George III, at least as 
; bigoted as Louis XIV, that his coronation 
. | oath bound him to preveng its relief. The 
. | duke of Burgundy, the expectant successor 
| of Louis XIV, approved in 1670, of the 
evocation, on political reasons exclusively, 
t in a paper which he drew up, and which 
of remains to prove how much France lost in 
‘ is death. The duke of York opposed 
be emancipation in 1826, he beirg the pre- 
r ‘umptive heir to the throne, and bound 
| limself by a solemn pledge, which is not, 
i lowever, a monument of genius, never to 
at ‘onsent to it. But in truth, in France, in 
oe Ma o> and in England, in 1828, bigotry was 
4 wot $0 much the motive, as political neces- 
7 ‘lles and theories, 
- The reformation in England owes its 
(4. ‘gin to the amorous desires of Henry 
cl Ill, who had determined to marry Anna 
to Boleyn, to do which the divorce by the 
nis Pope from Catherine was necessary. This 
otk, the P ope refused to grant, as against all 
‘the he principles and practice of the Catholic 
de- “hureh; and the change in religious faith 
the "as then enacted by parliament. The power 
or of of the crown came in aid of it, under Eliza- 


mth, and those who had refused to acknow- 
mee the divorce by the council, denied of 
et a legitimacy of Anna’s daughter, 
oe y bloody Elizabeth. The conse- 
which oe quarrels and bitterness, of 

€ use was religion, and the motive 
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> politics; and the animosity which in all 
; probability would have been soothed, if the 
> mildness of the present day had then pre- 
vailed, resulted in fixing Elizabeth, who 
was certainly, strangely for a Protestant, 
impressed with the feelings and ideas of a 
Catholic, in direct and unchangeable oppo- 
sition to the Catholic religion. It is not at 
this day pretended that the refusal of the 
sovereignty of the Pope was then meant 
to involve, though it led to a total loss of 
all the marks of a Church. From her 
reign through all the changes of the times 
and parties, the Catholics uniformly faithful 
to the constitution, were courted for a mo- 
nient by each successive party, only to be 
rejected or sacrificed. And during all this 
period, her nobles and her commoners trans- 
mitted their faith from generation to genera- 
tion, with scarcely an instance of abjuration 
or infidelity. The lapse of time from Eliza- 
heth down to Charles IJ rather compounded 
than diminished the sources of hatred; and 
the national madness and universal folly pre- 
vailing in the reign of Charles II and di- 
rected against the Catholics, incredible as 
it is that such delusion should ever have 
existed, required one hundred and forty 
years, not to pass away, for one cannot but 
see around him some traces of its lingering 
and unwelcome stay, but even to lose its 
violence and cruelty. And he who wishes 
to ascertain and compare the toleration of a 
Catholic and Protestant country, may look 
to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
where the orders of a government, in per- 
fect keeping with the principles of the age, 
and the natural cruelty of a soldiery, dis- 
approved of by many of the kingdom, were 
alleviated and mitigated by all; and to the 
’ universal people of England in the reign of 
Charles Il and James II, ready to tear the 
Catholics to pieces, driving the public offi- 
cers to persecute and murder them for im- 
possible offences, believing steadily for twen- 
ty years that the Jesuits meant to burn down 
the city of London. Gulled with and 
wrought to madness by the stupid and ill 
contrived villainy of Oates and Braloe, 
staking all that a man was worth in head, 
heart or estate upon his belief of a divine 
mystery, not singular in its difficulty, re- 
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; jecting at the same time the speaking evi- ¢ religionists, yet gradually political interests 
; dence of the believer’s charity and Chris- ; were mingled with, and perhaps increases 
; tianity in the real protection and assistance { this repugnance into hatred. The dukes of | 
which he afforded to the destitute Hugue- 3; Guise were sincerely and most faith lly 
nots who sought refuge in England, and ; attached to their own religion, and heade; 
sustaining a noblerran when he declared as ¢ the Catholic party. They were mep 9 
a legislator that ‘he would not have so 3 great courage, skill, gallantry, emineny) 
much as a Popish man nor a Popish wo- § gifted with all the more brilliant and gene. 
man, to remain here, not so much as a Po- 3 rous qualities of the head and heart, $0 im 
pish dog, or a Popish bitch,—nay, not so } posing and splendid in their exterior that jy 
; much asa Popish cat, to pur and mew about ; their presence all other princes were insig. | 
the king ;’? a speech which gained him 3; nificant, and possessing also all the trai 
; great honor in his day, from his intelligent ; which command the confidence and attray | 
and liberal countrymen, and for which or for 3 the affection of equals and inferiors, Ny | 
any thing like it, Louis XIV,orany French ; subject ever rose to so great power in spit | 
‘ gentleman would have been laughed out ; of, and against the will of a monarch, as | 
; of the kingdom of France. Henry duke of Guise, without shaking the a 
From this time through the reigns of } Order of the monarchy, and but for his par 
* William and Anne they were the objects of { ticipation in the St. Bartholomew masw- ' 
$ most severe enactments and prosecutions, } cre, to which if it is any excuse he len M 
directed against them as supporters of the { himself to revenge his father’s murder, none i 
Stewarts, and after the final destruction of § ever lefta grander reputation, but it was the . 
the hopes of that family in 1745, they are { intention of his family to ascend the throne, 1% 
not heard of as connected with polities, nor ; on the death of Henry III, in exclusion 7 
in fact in any way until the No-Popery } Henry IV. In this view he was supported ® 
riots of 1780. But in the interval the power 3 by the will of the people, and in it he proba " 
of the establishment had at first so com- $ bly would have succeeded but that Henry " 
pletely engrossed the public mind, and the ; III, whose imbecile vanity he had wounded, pol 
or 


rise of other sects had afterwards so divided 
it, that the Catholics were looked upon as 
alinost insolent when they claimed to be 
Englishmen, and as rebels when they asked 
to come into parliament. The gross con- 
ceptions of their adversaries had spread 
through the nation, falsehoods so dull and 
obvious, that it requires great credulity to 
believe that any man could have been so 
stupid and so ignorant as to give them 
eredit. But the few had in the meantime 
become liberal, and down to 1828 Catholic 
emancipation was the watchword of the 
enlightened. From the event of the repeal 
of those badges of intolerance yet remaining 
in a country which is suffered to teach us, 
they have gone on in peace, spreading them- 


privately assassinated him and his brother 
The remaining brother the duke de My- 
enne preserved the same _ intention, ai 
headed the Catholic armies against Henry 
IV, whose abjuration of Calvinism wet 
ened the duke, and after Henry had as 
cended the throne, the same elements 
religious and political hatred remained | 
embitter the followers of each sect. Al the 
time of the revocation, their religion whi 
had made no progress in France was»! 
so much the object of attack, as their pref 
ence of a republican government, and thet 
connection with foreign nations, which ! 
ean scarcely be questioned, it was the hot- 
est and natural duty of the government 0! 
France to oppose and even punish, and 
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after this revocation had worked its cfs 
in breaking up and shivering thelr pati 
and designs, the Protestants about 1749, © 
turned to and remained in France in 0 Big gre 
plete security, which a few years afterwa Be erp: 
by the unanimous consent of the kingdo board, 
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selves with humility and charity, and dis- 
pelling the errors which ignorance and spite 
had disseminated and almost planted in the 
nation. 

In like manner in France, though the op- 
position of the Catholics was at first exclu- 
sively directed against the tenets of the new 
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entire equality, not only by law but by the 
charity and good feeling of the people. 
From this brief and imperfect sketch of 
ihe progress of toleration it may be seen 
that, odious as bigotry must always be, it is 
comparatively harmless when civil rights or 
political interests are not connected with it, 
and that when men’s religious belief is 
made the ground of affecting their rights, 
their interests, or even their tempers, the 
ysual result has been violence and civil 
war, that it is but of late that the principle 
of toleration has been recognized in Protest- 
ant countries, that though some at this day 
amit that a man may believe in doctrines 
in which they do not coincide without being 
a bad citizen, yet in this they do but imitate 
ihe example of Catholic countries, and that 
certain as it is, and even declared by law, 
it is not yet universally and sincerely felt 
- that the faith of no one sect, when it is tol- 
erated, leads to injustice or crime, to ty- 
manny, or to dissension. 
But the right of public toleration is not 
| ough, without the acknowledgment of its 
ptnciple, which is charity. To no one 
| eet is it given to limit its duties now to ex- 
pound and describe the rights—social, legal, 
ot municipal—of others. In this matter 
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among us the majority has no more value 
than the smallest quantity. Nor can a 
union of all against one find either its justi- 
fication in numbers or authority, or its ex- 
cuse in hasty passion, shallow judgment, 
or even in the forgetfulness of all that their 
Bible and all Christianity dictate. To the 
timorous must be left their fears, to the ig- 
noraut their prejudices, to the vain their 
glory of opposition, and to the unworthy 
their desire of a vulgar and antichristian 
popularity. But if even madness should 
so rule the hour, that the union of all these 
and surely none others could join in such 
a purpose, shall tend to the oppression, the 
persecution, the violation of the rights of 
any religious class, then, instead of fears, 
or doubts, or hostile alliances, the perse- 
cuted may safely trust to the good sense 
and honor of the community, and well be- 
lieve that their foolish adversaries will only 
sooner lose their power to do harm, that 
their efforts will be bounded by their mag- 
nanimity, while their silly design to alarm 
the community by fears of a creed, will be 
heartily laughed at by the sensible men of 
their own belief, and entirely forgiven and 
forgotten by the objects of their generous 
and enlightened hatred. 
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* Time rolls his ceaseless course. 


The race of yore 


Who danced our infancy upon their knee,” 


* a 


* * 


*< How are they blotted from the things that be! 
How few, all weak and withered of their force. 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight !” 


ERHAPS no man now living, has been 
identified for so long a period with the 
Catholic Church in Baltimore, as was the 
‘thect of this memoir. One of the oldest 
‘ustees of St. Peter’s and the Cathedral 
“ngregation, and one of the most useful, 
“terprising, and exemplary members of the 
she enjoyed the confidence and es- 
*m of the venerable Archbishop Carroll, 
Vou. I1.—No. 7, 


ting 


Scott. 


and of each of the succeeding prelates of the 
see of Baltimore. He was one of that small 
number of Catholics who worshipped in the 
first humble building known as St. Peter’s 
church,—then the only Catholic church in 
Baltimore ; and he continued for more than 
sixty years a member of the same congre- 
gation, until he saw the stately Cathedral 
and several other beautiful Catholic churches 
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crowded with worshippers. No Catholic 
in Maryland was more extensively known 
among his brethren ; and though none was 
more frequently appealed to for aid in the 
building of churches, the support of mis- 
sions and the many other works of benevo- 
lence which make pecuniary aid indispen- 
sable, his hand was ever ready to dispense 
the wealth with which God had blessed his 
industrious and virtuous life. 

As a patriarch among the Catholics of 
Maryland, and so long connected with the 
history of Catholicity in this state, a no- 
tice of Mr. Jenkins seems an appropriate 
subject for these pages, while the exem- 
plary discharge of his duties as a fervent 
Catholic and a good citizen, presents him 
as a model for imitation, worthy of the 
study of those who would seek to ‘live so- 
berly, justly and godly, in this world,” and 
prove that the Catholic religion is not less 
suited to the stirring scenes of active life, 
than to the retirement of the cloister. 

William Jenkins was born in 1766, at 
«Long Green,” in Baltimore county, upon 
an estate which his uncle, Courtenay Jen- 
kins, had obtained by patent from the lord 
proprietary of Maryland, about the year 1740. 
His ancestors having emigrated from Great 
Britain to escape the persecutions against 
Catholics, had established themselves as 
early as 1660, at the head of St. Mary’s 
river. His grandfather intermarried with 
the daughter of Captain Thomas Courtenay. 

The Protestant ascendancy in Maryland, 
which, in 1692, made the Church of En- 
gland the established Church of the colony, 
by law; in 1704 passed “An act to prevent the 
growth of Popery within the province,” by 
which all bishops or priests of the Catholic 
Church, were inhibited, under severe penal- 
ties, from saying mass, or exercising their 
spiritual functions, and Catholics were pro- 
hibited from engaging in the instruction of 
youth. In the language of the impartial 
and eloguent McMahon, “ thus, in a colony 
which was established by Catholics, and 
grew up to power and happiness under the 
government of a Catholic, the Catholie in- 
habitant was the only victim of religious in- 
tolerance.’’* 


: * History of Maryland, p. 246. 


Michael, the father of Mr. J enkins, with 
his two brothers, Courtenay and Ignatiys 
annoyed and impoverished by the restric 
tions imposed upon them on account of thei 


religion, removed to Baltimore county _ | 


then regarded as a remote, as it was , 
sparsely inhabited part of the Province : 
hoping in an obscure location, to practise 
their faith with less molestation, and to ¢s. 
cape in some measure the exactions and pe. 
nalties imposed upon * Popish recusanis.” 
At a later date, his other paternal uncks. 
except Austin, who became a priest, and 


died in his native country, migrated to the 
The father married the | 
niece of Mr. Ignatius Wheeler, a wealthy | 
Catholic gentleman of Harford county, de. | 
scended from the first settlers of Maryland, | 

The ancestors of William Jenkins bad 


western states. 


flourished under the paternal government 


of the Calverts, and suffered persecution | 
under the Protestant ascendancy, but neither | 
prosperity, the hope of reward, nor pains | 
and penalties, ever caused them to swerve | 
from that which they cherished above all | 
things, the faith for which they had for- | 


saken their parent land. 


From early childhood the subject of this | 
memoir was distinguished for gentlenes | 
and piety, united to great firmness aud | 


Though but a child at the com- 


energy. 


mencement of our revolutionary struggle, | 
he glowed with enthusiasm for his coul- | 


try’s success. He has often related to his 


children, as illustrating the spirit of this | 
times of peril and glory, that his country — 
schoolmaster, who had scarcely a boy ovet | 
ten years of age, would, after the school | 
exercises were over, form his little scholar | 
in military array, and arming them wil | 
sticks and corn stalks, teach them the “a 
of war,”’ to prepare them for future service. | 
About the close of the war of indepét | 


dence, having attained his thirteenth ye 


and perceiving that the means of his father j 


would be insufficient for his numerous off- 
spring, he determined to visit Baltimore, 
and there become the artificer of his oW® 
fortune. He entered as an apprentice 
the tanning business, under William Hay: 
ward, a member of the Society of Friends, 
of whom he always spoke with respect; the 
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jatter used to boast of his boy Billy, as 
the best of apprentices, and as a man, his 
est friend. Very soon after completing his 
apprenticeship, he commenced business on 


_ his own account. 


With a cash capital of two hundred dol- 


| lars, borrowed from his father, and with 
the more efficient aid of industry and tei- 


perance, he established himself in his trade, 


- on Water street, at the place where he con- 
tinued to transact business for fifty-five years. 


His probity and strict attention soon secured 
him the good will of all with whom he had 
dealings, and prospering in his first attempt 
he was soon able to extend his business 


_ with the success that usually attends pru- 


dence and application. But his prospects 
were suddenly darkened by a calamity that 
would have discouraged men of less for- 


titude, 
Nearly all his capital being invested in 


| thestock of a tan yard which he had rented, 


an accidental fire totally destroyed his pro- 
perty. Not being insured—for there was 
no insurance company in Baltimore, in 
those days—his loss was very severe. But 
that energy which gave so much manliness 
ohis character, displayed itself in this severe 
disappointment of his youthful hopes. 
Relying upon Divine Providence, to 
whose visitation he bowed with Chrisuian 


_ submission, he began the world again ; and 


| by the aid of his naturally clear understand- 
_ lag and sound judgment, with the advanta- 
| $s acquired by his late experience in busi- 


tess, and the physical powers of a hardy 


_ and robust constitution, he soon found him- 


lf in possession of as much as he had 


_ los. Devoting himself with great assiduity 


lo business, he became one of the most use- 
ful citizens, and contributed to build up the 


_ fade and promote the prosperity of Balti- 


hore; whose success in commerce, and 
"ipid growth in the quarter of a century 


| that Succeeded the revolution were aston- 
| shing. Of his own branch of business, 


Which became one of the most useful to 
that city, he may be regarded as the founder, 


| and in which he lived to be more exten- 


‘ely engaged for many years than any 
es person in the state. A high character 
*r integrity, and his just and liberal con- 
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duct, gave him the highest credit, which he 
used with prudence and intelligence. He 
took pride in advancing the interests of the 
leather trade in Baltimore, and when he 
had introduced any new process or machi- 
nery, took pleasure in making known their 
advantages to others, inviting them with 
true liberality to avail themselves of his im- 
provements. He took pleasure in assisting 
young men in whom he discovered industry 
and talents for business, not a few of whom 
can date their success in after life to his ju- 
dicious counsel and efficient aid. Asakind 
master he had no superior. During the 
prevalence of yellow fever in 1798, or 1800, 
he had several apprentices, one of whom 
contracting the fatal disease was nursed by 
his kind master with a parent’s care, and 
although the fever was at that time believed 
to be contagious, Mr. Jenkins slept in the 
same room, and sometimes in the same bed, 
and never left him until he was carried off 
by the fatal disease. It is in acts like these, 
to which the God of charity never fails to 
give his blessing, that we can recognize the 
true Christian. 

He showed the sincerity and strength of 
his faith, by his exact observance of all that 
the Church enjoins, and he found in the 
faithful performance of his religious duties, 
the best protection against the dissipation 
and the allurements to vice with which his 
youth was surrounded. In a conversation 
with the writer, two or three years before 
his death, he stated that although often soli- 
cited by his companions to mingle with bad 
company, he had preserved his virtue un- 
sullied amidst the temptations of youth. 

He performed with exemplary public 
spirit the duties of a good citizen. At the 
commencement of the last war, although 
exempted by age from military duty, he 
became a member of a volunteer troop of 
cavalry, under Captain Thompson, and per- 
formed an active part in the defence of Bal- 
timore in 1814. During that exciting time, 
when the patriotism of Baltimore shone 
with conspicuous lustre, there were trials 
more severe than those of batile: when 
heads of families were separated for several 
days from their homes, while the timid 
wife and mother, and helpless children were 
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uncertain of the fate of that being who was 
most dear to them on earth. When the 
troop was on duty at North Point, a few 
days befure the battle, a rumor reached the 
city that the enemy had landed during the 
night, and attacking Cap. Thompson’s troop 
had cut it to pieces. Who can describe the 
feelings of the wife and mother at such a 
moment! Fortunately Mr. Jenkins having 
been ordered to the city on special duty, 


soon relieved the anxiety of the families of 


his fellow-soldiers, and having obtained 
permission to visit his own family, his sud- 
den appearance brought joy to his home. 
Throwing aside his uniform and accoutre- 
ments to snatch a moment’s repose, he 
found when rising to resume them, that the 
fond wife, scarce recovered from her late 
alarm, had secreted them, and no persua- 
sion could induce her to restore them. She 
plead his legal exemption from duty, &c., 
and he unable to prevail against her gentle 
violence, re-mounted his horse, and in citi- 
zen’s dress, returned to his post at the ap- 
pointed time, and reported himself for duty. 
He had four brothers in the field as volun- 
teers during the defence. Knowing that 
two of them were in a most exposed situa- 
tion during the battle, and missing his fore- 
man, also a volunteer, he undertook the 
painful task of searching among the dead 
and wounded for them. 

A beautiful trait in his character was his 
love for his brothers. During the illness of the 
youngest of them, who lived at a distance 
of sixteen miles, Mr. Jenkins would leave 
the city in the afternoon regardless of the 
state of the weather, watch by his brother’s 
bedside the greatest part of every night, 
and returning to the city the following 
morning, resume his attention to business. 

There was a charm about the domestic 
life of Mr. Jenkins that never failed to im- 
press visitors. In fact it was at home—at 
his beautiful seat, Oak-hill, that his character 
was exhibited in its true lustre; not only 
in dispensing the rites of hospitality to others 
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with cordial satisfaction, butin the gentle oor. 
ernment of his numerous family. It appear 
to be his successful aim to make home the 
happiest place on earth to his childrep, 
While the example of his habits of tempe. 
rance and industry, and his regular perform. 
ance of the exercises of religion commanded 
the veneration of all who witnessed the yp). 
form excellence of his well spent life, he 
encouraged rational mirth and the indyl. 
gence of the exuberance of youthful spirit 
by the pleasure he manifested in seeing ali 
around him happy. Like a crystal vase 
filled with wine, in which the generous 
contents give a glow to the sparkling purity 
of the exterior—the kindness of his heart 
gave both sweetness to his manners, and 
grace to his virtue. 

In April 1842, he was visited by a slight 
paralytic attack. He received the visitation 
with pious submission, as a warning to 


prepare for death, and immediately applied | 
himself to the final arrangement of his tem- | 


poral and spiritual affairs. Although he 
partially recovered from the effects of the 


disease, so as to give his family and friends | 
hopes that his life might be spared for | 
several years, he devoted himself with re | 
newed earnestness to prayer, and to there | 


ception of the sacraments. 


In February, 1843, he had a second attack, | 
and felt conscious his end was approachilg. 
In the full possession of his intellectual | 
powers, he disposed himself for the end 0! | 


life with calm piety, profound humility, au! 


trust in God, and on the 2lst of February, | 
breathed his last, in the seventy-sevell! | 


year of his age. 

All persons engaged in the branch of 
trade of which he was considered the fathet, 
closed their places of business, through res 
pect for his memory, and the immen* 
number who, amid inclement weather, * 
tended his funeral, testified the general Ve 
eration in which the upright man had be 
held by the community which had know? 
him best. 
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FOREIGN. 

PuseyisM IN ENGLAND.—On Sunday last Dr. 
pusey preached to a large congregation at Christ 
church, and publicly, and without reserve, pro- 
essed and taught the great fundamental doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, namely, Tran- 
substantiation. The text was that which describes 
"the institution of the Lord’s supper, by our Lord 
| (Matt. xxvi, 26, 27, 28, compared with John vi, 
|). Dr. Pusey took these texts in the literal 
| sense in which the gross-minded Jews and unin- 
- gructed disciples took them, and for which they 

were rebuked by our Lord. 

his sermon, Dr. Pusey adopted the precise line 
of argument employed by Dr. Wiseman in his 
'yolume published in the year 1836, and which 
consisted of lectures delivered at the English 
‘college at Rome. Following Dr. Wiseman, Dr. 
Pusey maintained that on consecrating the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, a change took place, 
| but the mode of which it is presumptuous to in- 
| quire, but which we were to regard as a won- 
| derful mystery, that it should be bread and wine, 
and yet the very body and blood of Christ. In 
support of these statements Dr. Pusey quoted 
the language of the Council of Trent, sess. xiii, 
¢.dand 4, It may be remarked here that Dr. 
| Turton, the able and learned dean of Westmin- 

er, in his work on the eucharist, has ably criti- 
cised the principles of interpretation adopted by 
br. Wiseman, but of these criticisms Dr. Pusey 
tok not the least notice. 

The second part of his sermon was on the 
Communication of the remission of sins ; and here 
the reader will perceive comes the awful and 
practical part of the subject. Transubstantialion 
isnot a barren, inoperative speculation, but con- 
ttitutes a system of divinity, and determines the 
whole character of the revelation of God’s will 
0 man;—and Dr. Pusey went necessarily the 
Whole length of the argument, and labored to 









thow that the ‘remission of sins” referred not ° 


‘nly to the atonement on the cross, by the one 
ofeting of the body of Christ, but also to the 
telebration of the Lord’s supper; here again he 
Wuoted * the ancient Church,” as authority. This 
toctrine is also maintained in Tract 90, as we 
‘oliced at the time, this tract asserting “that 
there jg nothing in the thirty-first article against 
“© Mass in itself, or against its being an offer- 


"§ for the remission of sin, when considered as 
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a continuation of Christ’s sacrifice.”—P. 63, first 
edition. 

Consistently with these views, Dr. Pusey, in 
practically applying his subject, spoke of the 
Lord’s supper as the means of continuing and 
maintaining the spiritual life imparted in bap- 
tism; and urged to more frequent communion, 
both on the part of “the holy” and of sinners ; 
the former that they may enjoy an antipast of 
heaven; the latter that they might, peradven- 
ture, obtain the remission of sins.—7Tubdlet ? 

In consequence of the expression of these 
opinions, Dr. Pusey was required to submit his 
sermon to the consideration of a board of heresy. 
What the result will be is yet uncertain. 

Tue Kirk or Scortanp.—The secession of 
those ministers of the Church of Scotland who 
protest against the interference of the civil power 
in ecclesiastical matters, has at length occurred. 
At the meeting of the general assembly, Dr. 
Welsh, the ex-moderator, read a_ statement, 
couched in the most temperate language, of the 
reasons which had induced the dissentients to 
separate themselves from the Church. Imme- 
diately after its perusal the seceders vacated the 
assembly and convened a meeting of their own, 
over which the celebrated Dr. Chalmers was 
elected to preside. The protest was signed by 
three hundred and ninety-five ministers, among 
whom inay be found the most eloquent, zealous, 
and scholar-like personages of whom Presbyte- 
rianism can boast. ‘Towards the erection and 
endowment of the churches in which these min- 
isters must henceforth officiate, handsome con- 
tributions have been made, and in some instances 
by benefactors who, though they are opposed to 
the principle, the maintenance of which has ef- 
fected the schism, cannot forbear admiring the 
disinterested integrity of the men who have cre- 
ated it. 

The disruption arose from a dispute as to the 
right of the civil courts to interfere in clerical 
matters, on the one hand; and on the other from 
the dread that if the spiritual courts once assumed 
authority, they might dexterously and eagerly 
usurp and entrench upon the prerogatives of all 
other tribunals. 

It was a bad day for Scotland when this rup- 
ture occurred. It will require years of patient 
conciliation and anxious labor to atone for the 
mischief which this feud has done. All an 
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clergymen whom the non-intrusionists, when ; 


they had a majority in the assembly, had de- 
posed, have been reinstated. 

There remain seven hundred and thirty-three 
parish ministers, and one hundred and two min- 
isters of chapels, who adhere to the establish- 
ment.— Catholic Herald. 

CanapaA.-—Conversions.—T he return of a great 
number of Protestants to the Catholic Church is 
a fact worthy of remark, at the present time, and 
which excites the attention of the world. We 
do not receive a religious journal from the United 
States, England, France, &c. which does not 
tell us of numerous conversions in every part of 
those countries, among all classes of society. 


NNN en 


It is only the Catholic journals of Lower } 


Canada which have not as yet spoken of like 
conversions, 
that there have been none, or that they have 
been very rare. 


It is not to be inferred, therefore, | 


It has been proven that during the cholera of 3 
1832, there were no fewer than eighty Protest- ; 


ants who solicited the assistance of the clergy, 
and embraced the Catholic faith upon the bed of 
death, in the city of Quebec alone. We have 
been informed that at least an equal nuinber of 
Protestants died Catholics in Montreal during 
the same visitation. 

But when we say that the conversions are fre- 
quent, we do not intend to speak of conversions 
made under those extraordinary circumstances, 
in the last hour of life; at that hour when we 
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and Montreal, and is besides of a date as recent 
as that we have just indicated, is found jp the 
report, read and adopted the 6th of March, 1849 
at the ‘First Anniversary of the Association i 
the Presbyterian Congregations of Montreal in 
aid of Missions,” and published in the My, 
treal Gazette of the 18th of April, and in thp 
Herald of the twentieth. The members of tip 
Presbyterian Association of Montreal, minister 
and laity, orthodox and dissenting, proclais 
the world, in this official report, that «the ng. 
Jjority—nearly the whole” —of the Protestant se. 
tlers in the time of the first establishment of 
English ascendancy in Canada, have either ey. 
braced the Catholic faith, or else ceased to be. 
lieve in the different forms of Protestantism 
which were imported with them, and that their 
descendants have naturally followed their ex. | 
ample.—N. Y. Freeman’s Journal. | 
Education—We extract the following infor. 
mation relative to the brothers of the Christian 
schools, from a letter lately received in Baltimore, | 
** You will learn with pleasure the prosperous 


; state in which the establishment of the brother | 


fear God alone, and when we have in view no ;} 


other interests than those of the soul—we wish 
to mention only the conversions which are made 
daily, and which are found recorded on the re- 
gistry of the parish. 

Those registries verify that four hundred and 
eighteen Protestants made abjuration of their 
faith, in the parish of Quebec alone, in 1826. 
Many of those converts were the fathers and 
mothers of families, where the conversion natu- 
rally included that of their children; but those 
children are not comprised in this number. There 
have been at least twenty-four conversions per 
year, in the parish of Quebec, since 1826. 

During the last there are counted forty-one, 
and in the month of January of this year, there 
were registered twenty. We can judge from 
this of the number of conversions which are 
made during the year, in other parts of the pro- 
vince, and it is easy to see that the religious 
movement that leads the Protestants to return to 
the bosom of the Catholic Church, is no less 
manifest in Canada than in other countries. 

The proof that this religious movement in 


| Canada is not limited to the towns of Quebec 


is at presentin Montreal. They have actually 

ten classes, containing in all more than one | 
thousand and fifty pupils. In the month of | 
September, they will begin three new classes, | 
which will carry the number of pupils to about | 
fourteen hundred. We are in the community, 

brothers and novices together, twenty-seven | 
The institute of the brothers counted last year | 
four hundred establishments, composed of more | 
than three thousand subjects. Four of the mem- | 


bers will open another at Quebec in the mouthof | 


September.” | 
DOMESTIC, | 
Arcupiocess oF BaLrimore.—On Sundiy | 
the 18th of June, the Most Rev. Archbishop | 
administered the sacrament of confirmation inthe | 
Cathedral, to upwards of five hundred persons, | 
from the different parishes of the city. So large | 
a number had never before been confirmed iD 
the Cathedral at one time. Of those whoreceived | 
the sacrament, one hundred and fifty were 
verts to our holy faith during the past year. 
Ordination.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Pureell at 
ministered the sacrament of confirmation on As 
cension Thursday to sixty persons in the Catho 
lic church of Frederick, Maryland ; on the nes! 
morning seven ecclesiastical students of the 
Jesuit noviceship were tonsured and eight re 
ceived the Minor Orders. 


On Saturday the same prelate administers 
confirmation in the church of St. Joseph, - 
happy valley of the Sisters of Charity. 0” 
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gunday the bishop sang high mass in the parish 
share of Mount St. Mary’s college, and admin- 
ietered the sacrament of confirmation to sixty 
rons, among whom were several converts. 

school Exrcursion.—On Wednesday the 21st of 


June, feast of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, the children 


attached to the schools of St. Vincent de Paul’s 
church in Baltimore, made an excursion to a very 
jgsant country retreat at a short distance from 


| the city, where they spent the day in innocent 


aousement, under the supervision of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Sunday school, and the 
istersof charity. Rev. Mr. Gildea, pastor of St. 
Vincent’s, was in attendance during a part of the 
day. In proceeding to the place of recreation 
he children marched two by two in bands con- 
ducted by their respective leaders, and attracted 
yiversal attention as they passed along the 


| street. We understand that there were nearly 
| eight hundred in the line. 


Donations. —In the report of the donations to 
the Cathedral which were published last month 


} inthe Magazine, those of Messrs. Peter A. Kelly 
| wd T, Robert Jenkins, each fifty dollars, were 
| omitted through mistake. 


Mr. Joseph Jenkins 
has since contributed one hundred dollars. 
Diockess oF Boston.—The corner stone of a 
new church was recently laid at South Boston. 
Diocess orf New Yorx.—School Election.— 
Itgives us great pleasure to announce that the 
recent election has been a signal triumph for the 
friends of the law. Notwithstanding all the op- 
position and abuse of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Advertiser, ‘* which 


} lave achieved for themselves an infamous noto- 


tiety,” the friends of the system carried their 
whole ticket in mine out of the seventeen wards 
and better than half their candidates in three or 
hour others, thus giving them a decided majority. 
Deacon Hale made a dead set at the fourteenth 
ward, but his friends were defeated by an aver- 


ge majority of two hundred.— Cath. Telegraph. 


The majority of the candidates are opposed to 
ihe use of the Bible in the public schools. 

Diocess oy PHttapELPHia.—The corner 
‘tone of a new church was laid on the 8th of 
June at Lambertville, by Rev. Dr. Moriarty. 

The same ceremony took place in Paradise 
lownship, York county, Pa. on the 18th. 

PostvisM in THE AMERICAN CHuRcH.—The 
“respondent of the N. York Commercial, giving 
rag of the late Episcopal convention at 

more, respecting the charge by the Right 

". Bishop Whittingham, remarks, “that whilst 

* Was much in it to make the heart of every 
thi an rejoice, the general scope and tendency 
‘charge’ gave great grief to very many 
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members of the convention, and a very large 
portion of his lay auditory. It is true he re- 
pelled with considerable warmth, and with all his 
emphatic power of expression, the arbitrary im- 
putation of * Puseyisin’ upon the doctrines he has 
felt it forsome years, and now feels it his duty to 
promulgate and maintain. He urged his views 
also most unquestionably, in the most guarded 
and cautious language. But still, the general 
scope and tendency, on the whole were such, 
that had Dr. Pusey been present, or any of the 
Oxford Tractarians, I am afraid the ‘charge’ 
would have been considered highly favorable 
to their tenets. Most certainly it would have 
aroused the opposition of Archbishop Whately, 
and would have startled those fathers of the 
American Episcopal Church—Bishop White 
and Bishop Griswold. The consequence was, 
that the charge was by no means favorably re- 
ceived by the majority of the convention. The 
usual resolution for ordering it to be printed was 
adopted, as a matter of course—but when a 
member proposed a vote of thanks to the Bishop 
for his able and sound exposition of the doctrine 
of the Church, so much opposition was mani- 
fested, that it was deemed expedient by the 
mover to withdraw it. The Rev. Dr. Henshaw, 
especially, declared with great force that, if it 
was not withdrawn, it would certainly be voted 
down.” —Phil. paper. 

THe Metrnuopist ProTresTant.—We receive 
an exchange paper with this title, published in 
Baltimore,which for a considerable period evinced 
a spirit of charity and moderation that is always 
essential to the dignity aud usefulness of the 
press. But we have lately perceived a decided 
alteration for the worse in the character of this 
print, which is probably owing to the transfer of 
the editorship to unpractised hands. We say a 
decided alteration for the worse, because in the pa- 
per of the 27th of May, in addition to grossly ig- 
norant allusions regarding the knowledge of the 
Scriptures in Portugal, we find the following 
beautiful dispiay of rhetoric : 

“We see nothing of Papacy in the United 
States. It has scarely thrust its nose through 
our national hedge of piety and common sense: 
but if we fail to rap it well, and beat back the 
Beast, ere long it may work a breach large 
enough to leap through upon us, in full size and 
strength, and then wo to our weal! We will be 
but a mouthful for its rapacious jaws. Popery, 
however, is not restricted to Romanists.” 

Here is learning indeed! The author of this 
literary gem may not, perhaps, see in the United 
States that papal bugaboo that is sometimes con- 


jured up as an object of salutary dread and pious | 
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lamentation for the ignorant ; but if he alludes to 
the spiritual supremacy of the bishop of Rome, 
he must know that the Catholics of the U. States 
glory in their communion with him, as the head 
of the Christian Church. Weare not of opinion, 
however, that the Methodist Protestant and his 
brethren have any reason to be alarmed at their 
becoming “a mouthful for the rapacious jaws of 
popery,” as the inviolable union existing among 
the constituent portions of the Reformation society, 
v. g. between Methodist ministers and Presbyte- 
rian bishops, will have the effect of preventing any 
other absorption of Protestantism into Catholicity, 
than by the gentle modes of unbiassed inquiry and 
peaceful conversion, as is daily witnessed in this 
country and elsewhere. 

A number of the same paper, published June 
17th, contains some strictures upon the corporeal 
penances that are reported to be practised among 
the Mexican Catholics. As to the peculiar 
manner in which bodily penance may be exer- 
cised in certain places, or by certain individuals, 
the Catholic Church has nothing to do with it; 


é 
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but the voluntary exercise of penance in general ; 
she does approve, and there are some practices ; 
which she even commands, and in all this she ; 


is sustained by the example of St. Paul, who 
** chastised his body and reduced it into subjec- 
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fore, founded upon Scriptural authority, an ifee. | 
how can the Methodist Protestant undertake to . 
sert that ‘* the Papal faith is calculated to eNcoyp. 
age this evil (superstition), rather than to yp. | 
press it?’ Pray, what is superstition? Itisa | 
false or extravagant worship. Corporal De 
nance, therefore, having the sanction of apostolie 
usage, is not superstitious, nor does it encoy 
superstition. But what are the Camp-meeting | 
announced in the very same number of tig | 
paper, to be held shortly in various places) | 
Were they instituted by our Saviour or by his | 
apostles? If not, they must be extravagant ay | 
superstitious according to those Christian | 
who profess to practise only what the § | 
viour commanded. The fact is superstition jy | 
rather delicate ground for them to tread upg | 
who consider a tremendous ranting and an ¢. | 
traordinary excitement of the nerves, as aneyi. | 
dence of an interior conversion to God. Such 
individuals may be benefitted by reflecting upon | 
the following words of our Lord: « Cast out the | 
beam out of thy own eye, and then shalt thou see | 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 


OBITUARY. | 
Diep, on Friday, the 2d inst., at the Institution | 


> of the Sisters of Charity, near Emmittsburg, Md, 


tion,” as well as of the whole Christian Church, ° 


from its very origin. Is notsuch penance, there- 


Sister Mary Maurice, eldest daughter of Mr. 
William Whelan of Philadelphia. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


Our Magazine opens this month with a paper 
highly interesting by the nature of the topics 
which it presents to the reader. The work of 
Mr. Faber, which it reviews, is an index to the 
actual state of theological sentiment among a 
large number in the university of Oxford, and 
shows that the sympathy of the learned gentle- 
men in that quarter, with the teachings of the 
ancient Church, are gradually becoming stronger 
and more manifest. From the spirit that per- 
vades this book, we should infer that it would 
be very easy for an Oxford divine to take the 
stand which has lately exhibited Dr. Pusey as 
an advocate of Catholic doctrine. One thing is 
certain that these ministers are not so committal 
as their brethren on this side of the Atlantic in 
holding forth the book of Ratramn, as antago- 
nist to the doctrine of transubstantiation. This 
work of Ratramn has been recently published in 

altimore, and the remarks of the True Catholic 


Series 


upon it have also appeared, with a view to pr | 


duce this impression. The reader will perceiv® 
from the review of the work in this number 
the Magazine, how utterly unfounded are these 
pretensions of our dissenting brethren. 


The able article of Robert Hare, Esq. % | 


Philadelphia, on the £dict of Nantes, will be 
read with great pleasure by all who love tose 
historical truth vindicated from the misreprese 
tations of ignorance or malevolence. 

We acknowledge the reception of No. 60! 
Catholic Melodies, an Invocation to the Virg™ 
and an excellent article on a middle state of pun 
ishment, from the pen of our reverend friend" 
Washington city, whose essays on the eucharist 
have afforded so much gratification to our readers 

In the August number will appear a review 
Prescott’s history of Ferdinand and Isa 
from a learned correspondent, to whom we # 
also indebted for several other valuable pape 
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